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Faith Not 


ROFESSOR JOSEPH HE€NRY stands out 
as one of the most eminent scientific men 
of the United States in all its history, as recog- 
nized bythe savants and scientists of the 
world at large. Beginning life, it has been 
said, as ‘‘ seemingly an idle boy,’’ without a 
conscious field or purpose of effort, he was 
led by circumstances into experimental philo- 
sophic research in the line of electricitY, and 
before he was yet thirty years old it was said, 
by Sir David Brewster, that ‘‘ on the shoulders 
of young Henry has fallen the mantle of 
Franklin."’ 

His discoveries, followed by those of Fara- 
day,—if, indeed, Faraday’s most important 
discovery was not actually anticipated in fact, 
although not first claimed, by Henry, as seems 
to have been the case,—led the way for the 
most important researches and inventions of 
Morse, Edison, Tesla, and Marconi, as attested 
by the International Congress of Electricians 
in Chicago in 1893, presided over by Professor 
von Helmholtz of Berlin, when it was decided 
to give the name ‘‘henry’’ to the ‘ unit of in- 
ductive resistance,’’ and thus to perpetuate 
his fame in ‘‘ the metrologicai nomenclature 
of all languages.’’ 

Lord Kelvin said of him, enthusiastically, to 
a friend of mine, that Joseph Henry was un- 
questionably the greatest American in the 
realm of scientific discovery and research. 
Not only what he did, but what he suggested, indi- 
cated his power and greatness. 

Possibilities in the direction of all the discoveries 
made by the latest masters in the field where he was 
a pioneer, seem to have been recognized by Professor 
Henry, and even given a hint of in his far-seeing sug- 
gestiveness. Dr. George R. Morehouse of Philadel- 
phia, an officer of the American Philosophical Society, 
who was his assistant while he was yet a professor at 
Princeton, told me that when, at one time, he had, at 
the Professor's direction, carried a wire around the 
walls of the lecture-roum and made a connection so 








Disturbed by Science 


A Lesson from the Life of Professor Joseph Henry 


By H. Clay Trumbull 
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Professor Josep Henry 


that the electric current was complete, Professor Heary, 
in exhibiting it to his class, said, as he sent the spark 
over the circuit, ‘‘ You see, gentlemen, that the circuit 
is thus complete around this room.’’ And then, as if 
mentally seeing what was to be, he added, ‘‘ And it 
might go around the world in this way.’' Yet that 
was before Morse had laid his telegraph wires from 
Baltimore to Washington, or Field had dreamed of the 
Atlantic cable. 

Professor George F. Barker, one of our more emi- 
nent American scientists, added, at the time this inci- 
dent was given me, as we sat in the rooms of the 


American Philosophical Society, that he saw 
Professor Henry secure a spark from a magnet 
in another room without an intervening wire, 
long years before Marconi thought of ‘‘ wire- 
less telegraphy.'’ It is a privilege to have 
known personally such a worker in the field 
of the natural sciences. 

Before I had known Professor Henry per- 
sonally, I had heard much of him through 
my brother-in-law, Dr. William C. Prime, who 
was under him in Princeton, and whose father 
had been instrumental in bringing him into 
public prominence while he was yet unknown 
beyond a limited circle of acquaintances in 
the region of Albany. Because of Dr. Prime's 
father’s interest in Professor Henry before he 
was a professor, Professor Henry had a loving 
interest in the son when he was a student, and 
he had him as an assistant in his laboratory 
work and studies. 

Dr. William C. Prime was the first student 
to graduate from Princeton as a member of 
the third generation of a single family of 
alumni, and he gave me this interesting sketch 
of Professor Henry's beginning as a scientific 
lecturer, and of his early prominence in another 
field of investigation. 

‘*While Henry was a watchmaker, or sil- 
versmith, in Albany, my father, Dr. Nathan. 
iel S. Prime, was pastor at Cambridge in 
Washington County, some twenty or thirty 
miles north of Albany, but was often in Albany, 
where he had relatives. Dr. Peter Bullions, author of 
the series of Greek and Latin grammars and readers, 
was living in Albany, and he and my father were warm 
friends. My father had been fond of natural philo- 
sophic studies, etc. He often talked with Henry in 
his shop, and they formed a friendship which lasted 
till death. Dr. Bullions and my father were deeply in- 
terested in Henry's electrical discoveries which he was 
then pursuing. They often urged Henry to deliver 
public léctures. (I think Dr. Bullions was then presi- 
dent of the Albany Academy, —perhaps not till later.) 
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Henry was then, as always, very diffident. After a 
long time and much persuasion, my father said to 
Henry one day, ‘ If you will deliver a public lecture 
on electricity, 1 will drive down from Cambridge and 
stand by you.’ Henry then consented, and the lec- 
ture was arranged, and my father did as he had prom- 
ised. This was Henry's first public lecture. ~ 

‘‘ Years later I was engaged in an important law 
proceeding with Judge Cheever of Bemis Heights, an 
eminent lawyer of Northern New York. One day we 
were talking of Professor Henry, and Judge Cheever 
told me this anecdote : 

‘¢«We were trying a heavy case in the Supreme 
Court in Albany, involving the title to large tracts of 
land. Many counsel were in the case, and it occu- 
pied some weeks, There was great difficulty in 
reconciling old maps and surveys of various dates 
with modern surveys, and counsel were all puzzled. 
One evening I went into Henry's shop to have some- 
thing done to my watch. While he looked at it, he 
asked me what progress the trial had made, and when 
I explained the puzzle and delay, he suggested that 
the variation of the compass at different dates in a 
century past might explain our trouble. 
wholly new to me. 


This was 
I had never heard of the varia- 
tion of the compass, and was so struck with his con- 
versation that I begged him to come to my hotel and 
look over the maps and surveys with me. He did 
so, and the next day I placed him on the witness 
stand, and he astonished all of us by solving all our 
trouble and reconciling all the surveys. At this time 
none of the eminent lawyers in the case knew any- 
thing about the variation of the compass. All were 
greatly impressed by the ability of Henry and his 
mastery of the subject, then little known to any but 
scholars like himself.’ "’ 

Called from his professorship in Princeton to Wash- 
ington, as the practical organizer of the Smithsonian 
Institute, Professor Henry became a center and pivot, 
as it were, of the scientific realm in our national life. 
He led in the field of systematic metrological observa- 
tions, of improvement in the art of navigation, of 
light-house and light-ship guides on our coast, and of 
army and navy signaling by night. It is said that 
while he was making experiments in this latter line 
from the top of the Smithsonian Institute tower by 
night, during the Civil War, his frequent companion 
was President Lincoln, who was ‘‘ glad to leave the 
scene of turmoil in which his days were passed, and 
to seek rest and inspiration in the quiet companion- 
ship of such men as Henry."’ 

It was in Washington before and during the war, 
where for a time I had my home, that I saw most of 
Professor Henry, and became pleasantly intimate with 
him. Even in appearance his was a remarkable com- 
bination of strength and sweetness. There was a sug- 
gestion of massiveness in his head and form, while 
he was neither tall nor large; and an expression 
of loveliness was on his face at all times, even in 
repose, that made it very attractive. His voice was 
peculiarly gentle and winsome, almost tender, while 
it carried the thought of ever-reserved strength and 
power. 

He was as well known among his personal friends, 
and in the community where he lived, for his positive 
and simple Christian faith, as he was in the world at 
large for his eminence in science and experimental 
research. It was in his church and religious life that 
I was first brought into closer relations with him. 
Afterwards I came to enjoy peculiarly the privilege of 
walking with him, at times, the floors of the Smith- 
sonian Institute, in conversation on varied themes, 
and thus learning more of the treasures of his richly 
stored mind, and cf the all-pervasive power of his 
delightful spirit. 

Soon after Darwin's ‘« Origin of Species '' appeared, 
in 1859, I was walking in this way with Professor 
Henry, in the corridors of the Smithsonian Institute, 
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one Saturday afternoon, and the new book came up 
for mention. At the first, Darwin's claim, of evi- 
dence in support of the theory of evolution, was re- 
ceived by many in the religious world as little less 
than an assault on the Bible, as many another such 
book has been received, simply because it was at 
variance with traditional interpretations of the Bible. 
In the youthful ardor of my ‘‘soundness’’ as an 
‘*orthodox"’ believer, and in the limitations of my 
ability to speak intelligently of the facts in the case, 
I was naturally ready to rush in where angels would 
have trod with caution, and I spoke out with posi- 
tiveness as to the new book with its ‘‘ baneful tenden- 
cies,’’ supposing that, as a matter of course, Professor 
Henry would, as a Christian believer, be opposed to 
Darwin and his ‘‘infidel’’ theories. To my sur- 
prise, Professor Henry said quietly : 

‘* Well, Mr. Trumbull, I have not examined Mr. 
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Darwin's book with sufficient thoroughness to justify 
me in expressing a positive opinion on the subject ; 
but as to the general claims which I understand Mr. 
Darwin to make concerning the order of creation, I 
can say, with my present measure of knowledge, that 
I see nothing in the facts that I am familiar with, or 
in the specific teaching of the Bible, that necessarily 
conflicts with that claim ; therefore I am willing to 
wait while the subject is under discussion and in the 
process of examination."’ 

With my exalted estimate of Professor Henry as a 
rman of science and a man of faith, I took home the 
lesson of the hour, and I never afterwards had any 
fear for my faith, or for its grounds, because of any 
new discoveries in the realm of fact or of reasonable 
theories. And I shall ever be grateful for that great 
lesson from that great man. 

PHILADELPHIA, 
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What Sunday-Schools are Doing for Spain 
By the Rev. Henry Collins Woodruff 


President of the Foreign Sunday-School Association 


HE Spain of the sixteenth century was brilliant, 
and its history intensely interesting. No Chris- 
tian should be indifferent to the question what the 
Spain of the twentieth century is to be. The answer 
to this question lies, humanly speaking, in tne spir- 
itual forces which are at work in the life of the penin- 
sula, and the welcome which they receive. One of 
these forces is the Sunday-school. Its position and 
activity there richly deserve the attention of the stu- 
dent of Spain's religious problems. 

When the Evangelical Alliance met in New York, 
in 1873, among the delegates there came from Spain 
Dr. Fritz Fliedner' and Mr. Manuel Carrasco. Dr. 
Fliedner was the son of the Dr. Fliedner of the fame 
of Kaiserswerth and of its Deaconess’s Institute, and 
was at that time, or later, the chaplain of the German 
embassy in Madrid. Both he and Mr. Carrasco were 
deeply interested and actively engaged in the work of 
evangelization in Spain, —a work to which Dr. Fliedner, 
by his official position, has been able to lend very 
material aid as well as spiritual assistance, holding in 
his name nearly all the real estate for evangelical work 
in Spain. 

There were at that time but very few Sunday-schools 
in Spain. Long and interesting conferences took place 
between the visiting brethren and the officers of the 
Foreign Sunday-school Association regarding the in- 
treduction and development of that agency to secure 
an4 augment the results of the work of evangelization. 
What seemed a fatal obstacle to progress in this direc- 
tion was the absence of any suitable religious reading 
for children in the Spanish language. At last Dr. 
Fliedner and Mr. Carrasco agreed that, if the Foreign 
Sunday-school Association would become responsible 
for the support of an illustrated Sunday-school chil- 
dren's paper, Dr. Fliedner would edit it, and both 
would enter more actively on the work of extending 
the institution. A large collection of suitable electro- 





1 Since the writing of this article. Dr Fritz Fliedner has been called 
from the scene of his earthly labors 


plates for illustrations was secured by the courtesy of 
the American Tract Society, and with them Mr. Car- 
rasco set out on his return. They went on the ill-fated 
Ville du Havre, and both Mr. Carrasco and the electro- 
plates went down in her wreck. Another collection 
of electroplates was secured, and the work was begun 
by Dr. Fliedner’s publishing the paper (the heading 
of which is reproduced above), which has been carried 
on ever since with unremitting zeal. 

The work has been performed chiefly through two 
agencies : First, the paper, which has a wide circula- 
tion, and is everywhere welcome ; second, correspon- 
dence with native Christians, missionaries of Scotch, 
English, and Swiss societies, and several earnest and 
devoted workers who are engaged at their own expense 
in personal work of evangelization, 

And ali this is going on in spite of the unfavorable 
conditions under which such work in Spain must 
operate. There is a certain nominal religious free- 
dom, limited, however, by phrases which sound inno- 
cent enough upon the statute book, but which may 
constitute efficient obstacles in a locality where popular 
feeling is liable to be ‘‘ disturbed’’ by the presence 
of any opposing religious opinion or practices. The 
work is almost always in face of extreme poverty. 
Social prestige is almost wholly lacking, and practical 
ostracism is net wanting. During the time of the war, 
accusations of alleged want of patriotisra and sympa- 
thy with foreign foes were added to the burden of 
suspicion and hatred under which the evangelical 
workers were laboring. 

In spite of the active and passive opposition under 
which the work has been carried on, it has gone en- 
couragingly forward. Madrid, Barcelona, Seville, in 
fact, nearly every prominent city, has its Sunday-school, 
and they are carried on also by faithful workers, farm- 
ers and others, in rural districts. These Sunday- 
schools have increased to about sixty, some of which 
are very flourishing. The son of the elder Mr. Car- 
rasco is carrying on three large schools in the city of 
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Malaga. The evangelical workers are enthusiastically 
devoted to their work. Their donations to its support 
and extension, coming from a dire poverty which makes 
them pathetic, testify to their appreciation of its worth. 

The paper has more than fulfilled its anticipated 
service. It is a missionary agency carried by children 
to parents and friends unreached, and often inaccessi- 
ble to other evangelical agencies. It is found upon 
the table of a restaurant reading-room. An enthusi- 
astic worker papered his front hall with the pictures, 
and told the story of the gospel from them to visitors 
who asked their meaning. What is even more signi- 
ficant is that the daily press has come to recognize the 
Sunday-school as an institution to be taken account of 
and reported, and a Sunday-school procession and a 
concert service have found recognition, and even the 
dignity of ‘‘ headlines,’’ in the secular journal. 

The story of the progress of Sunday-schools in 
Spain is abundant in varied significance. Of many 
suggestions, I want to emphasize this one, —the capa- 
bility of the institution to supply every nation a method 
of self-evangelization and the development of its own 
religious life. A pressing need of the Christian reli- 
gion is differentiation. It wants to be saved from 
identification with non-essential accompaniments, 
national or political. 

A man needs to see clearly that he need not cease 
to be a patriotic Spaniard, Frenchman, or Italian, or 
any other nationality, in order to become an evan- 
gelical Christian. And the progress of the Sunday- 
school in any country, enlisting and training an intel- 
ligent laity to engage in the study and teaching of the 
gospel, tends, as nothing else does, to emphasize the 
universal application of the gospel to man without 
distinction of race. 

Brook yn, N. Y. 
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At the Country-Store Club 


By the Rev. Henry F. Cope 


" HERE'S a good deal of twaddle talked by reli- 

gious people about the power of prayer, and 
about special Providence,’’ said the self-appointed 
president of the club that gathered around the cracker 
barrel. 

‘‘T allow you're right there, Martin.’’ 

‘« Well, Siah, I thought you were one as believed 
in these things. The Bible's full of them. It tells 
of Abram getting God to promise him all sorts of 
things. I supposed you believed all that.’’ 

‘« Certainly,-but that don’t hinder some folks from 
talking twaddle. There's Jennie, up on the hill, been 
sick abed all spring through the cold she caught 
wading the creek to go to a dance, and yet she talks 
about the afflicting hand of the Lord, and calls it ‘a 
special dispensation for some good purpose.’ Don't 
need much sense to see that it is a dispensation of 
conime>-sense she needs to keep out of the wet.’’ 

‘«That's just right, Siah,’’ chimed in young Alec, 
one of those people who glean an extensive scientific 
education from the Sunday papers. ‘‘ Nature arranges 
all these things. Darwin has shown that the laws of 
nature cannot be changed to suit any man's con- 
venience. Yes, sir, 
interfere with the running of this world."’ 

‘« It would be a pretty poor world if no one inter- 
fered, however, Alec. What would this valley look 
like if we left it all to nature ’’ 

‘«] know ; but what I mean is that God can’t change 
the workings of nature. He couldn't stop a man get- 
ting struck by lightning, if the man was in the way."’ 

‘* If that’s true, he is no God at all. Why, Hank,’’ 
turning to the saw-mill man, ‘‘ what would you think 
of a man who built a mill in such a way that he 
couldn't stop it from killing his family? Well, that's 
the way some of you seem to think God has made this 
world. And talk about obeying the laws of nature, 


science shows that God won't 
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we none of us do that, and it’s not likely God will 
have to obey when we don't. It's the law of nature 
for water to run down hill, but man’s will carries it 
up. What are the trolley-cars but lightning har- 
nessed, and working without asking leave of nature ? 
Nature never grew those big red Baldwin apples of 
herself ; she grows crabs. But man interfered and 
changed nature's working, and, for all his interfer- 
ence, the world has not gone to pieces yet; and I 
guess God can at least do as much as we can, and 
hold all the pieces together without any trouble."’ 

‘«Oh ! I suppose he could, but would he? That's 
the question,’’ put in the judge, with the wise look 
of the man who has summed up the argument into 
nothing. 

‘*Would he? Suppose Hank here saw his young- 
ster climbing on the log-table,—do you suppose he'd 
stop the mill, or would he stand by his rule to keep 
right on cutting logs as long as day lasted ?’’ 

DILLON, MONTANA. 
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Diversion’s Mind-Cure 
By the late Maltbie D. Babcock, D.D. 


IVERSION is more than a pleasant word. It is 

a word filled with power. We think of it gen- 

erally as a recreation of the mind, and miss its splen- 
did office in the re-creation of character. A child is 
disappointed and crying ; some people command 
silence, others create a diversion. But how trifling 
is this value of diversion compared with its power in 
the moment of temptation! You are fascinated, hyp- 
notized, by the charm of evil persuasion or desire. 


al 
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Pray? Yes, but prayer is not the Christian's only 
weapon. Jesus said, ‘‘ Watch, and pray.’’ Look out, 
as well as look up. Use your wits. They are God's 
gift as surely as is faith, Change your mind. Create 
a diversion. To drop a book, to prick your finger, to 
have to go to the door, will sometimes so change the 
current of thought that you get back your senses, your 
judgment, your self-control, and decision falls God- 
ward. There is a Christian mind-cure in the word 
‘‘re-pent.’’ Think again ; think differently ; change 
your thought ; be di-verted, turned another way. _Di- 
version is a blood relation of conversion, and a secret 
of moral victory. 


‘< 


Guardians 
By Grace Duffield Goodwin 


EATH, while thou’rt guarding those I love, 
Bid me keep level pace with thee, 
Wear Memory’s garment, and a crown 
Of rosemary. 


My wise and strong ones! Bid me now 
Draw near for guidance as oi old; 
Behold love’s altar-fires aglow, 
Untouched of cold. 


Life, thou too keepest those I prize, 
Though Death walk ever near and free, 
And living hands and loving eyes 
Keep faith with me. 


My days are joyous, dream-beset, 
Buoyant with love’s untroubled breath. 
I run my happy course, and trust 
Both Life and Death. 


PAWTUCKET, R, I. 
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How the Boys and the Bugs Saved Each Other 


By Elizabeth Grinnell 


HE class itself was a nature study. They were 
boys. Not boys of refined or even of com- 
monly educated parents. They were children of the 
city street. Gathered, with fifty others of all ages, 
by a representative of the city Young Men's Christian 
Association, they formed a collection both interesting 
and trying. To relieve myself and friends from em- 
barrassment, I will say that the class was a product 
of a New England city. The cities of my adopted 
land are scarcely old*“enough to produce such a col- 
lection. There must be half-sunken pavements, and 
homes whose foundation lies far beneath the surface, 


and many other mature conditions, to yield a class of 


boys like the one in my memory. 

It was a day in midsummer. Many of the leis- 
urely and work-worn residents had gone inland or 
farther out towards the sea. There was left the 
poorer class, whom the city has always with it, very 
much alive and at home. There came a ring at my 
door. I opened it to greet a young man scarce out 
of his teens. It is many a year since I saw him 
standing in the hall fanning his redcened face with 
his straw hat, and looking the entreaty “hich he fet. 
He may have passed farther on by this time, or he 
may be yet in this work-a-day world, I do not know. 
We went our devious ways soon after that midsum- 
mer day. 
will pardon me for giving his true name, Fred E. 
Woodward. 

‘* Won't you take a class in the mission school and 


If he is still a worker in mission life he 





navigate it through the summer?" he asked, not 
stopping to sit down. ‘‘It's a hard class to manage, 
I might as well teil you. Nobody keeps it a month. 
Don't know the difference between right and wrong, 
except as the one brings a policeman.”’ 

‘‘Of course I will,’’ I replied. And so I did. 

My first hour with those boys (age from ten to 
fourteen) was one nobody could forget. They traded 
jack-knives, and tumbled playing-cards about the 
seats and floor, and aid all the pin tricks and other 
tricks. I was on the verge of ‘‘crying’’ when the 
dismissal came. That was a condition they would 
not have been surprised at seeing. Then I went 
home to do what many a teacher does in like trouble, 
to pray, and then to seek for a sign,—not that I was 
superstitious as to book and verse. I knew that cne 
cannot make a mistake, let him open the Book where 
he may. But I resolved to accept the sign on the 
first text presenting. I was sure of help. One isn't 
so apt to stray all over the pages, jumping the most 
helpful. I accepted the first ‘‘sign'’’ my eye rested 
on,—Proverbs 30 : 25-28. They were placed there 
in a row exactly suited to a class of four boys in a 
mission Sunday-school. 

If any doubt, let them try what a natural-h story 
subject will do for such,—ants, conies, locusts and 
spiders. And it .ook more than one afternoon. 
Done with these, we went to Job, all through the 
book where an inviting allusion to nature study at- 
tracted us. Finally came the, New Testament, «here 
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the Master himself called his class to notice bird and 
beast and flower and seed-pod. Part and parcel of 
the gospel, every one ; ‘‘ for every creature of God is 
good,’ and good things, not evil things, are proper 
topics for any class. Before the summer was over. 
those boys brought specimens of every sort to the 
class. Not one was rejected as being improper or 
unclean to a lover of nature. They were tenderly 
handled and scientifically discussed, if it did require 
much of the teacher's time to inform herself. Gradu- 
ally the rough-and-tumble pupils came to respect 
their small fellow-creatures, and to avoid crushing 
them. This last was a long step towards the salvation 
of their souls. 

What that summer's study did for those boys I will 
not say, lest I be accused of exaggeration. Since then 
entomology, ornithology, geology, botany, and the 
rest, have claimed their share and more of any time 
at my disposal for boys. I have come to believe that 
some branch of natural history is essential to the sal- 
vation of boys in the sense of saving them to good 
thoughts and better manners. They care little for 
sacred history or theology or genealogy. 
for life. 


They care 

Give them life, if but that of an insect. 

Insects played great havoc at one time in the history 

of God's people. Let the insects also bring us and 

the boys to a better understanding of his will. 
PASADENA, CAL, 


txt 
How to Use a Mailing-Card 


Communication with teachers during the week is 
necded to emphasize things necessary to the well- 
Leing of a Sunday-school. You can sometimes say 
things in this way to better advantage than can be 
done face to face. The method has been successfully 
pursued for some time by the superintendent of the 
Broadway Tabernacle school of Toronto. A plain 
white card, the size of the ordinary postal card, is 
used, and mailed to the teacher for one cent postage. 
Last November's card read this way : 





Broadway Tabernacle Sunday-School 


TORONTO, Nov. 6, 1900. 


DEAR FELLOW-WORKER : 

The next regular meeting of the 
Committee of Management will be held in the church 
parlor on Tuesday evening next, November 13, at 
8 o clock. The principal item on the program for the 
evening will be a report by our delegate, the Rev. 
T. M. Buley, of the recent Ontario Sunday-school 
Convention at Brockville. We hope you will be 
present. Yours sincerely, 


H. W. MCHARDY, N. F. CASWELL, 
Sec’ ty. Sup’ t. 





POINTERS 
Wat We Wovurp Lixe To See: 
Sy present some Sunday. 
teachers’ -meeting for study of lesson. 
Every officer and teacher present on time. 
No officer or teacher absent from the monthly prayer- 
meeting. 
More visitation by teachers of absent scholars. 
Some Weak Ponts in Our SCHOOL: 
So many late every Sunday. 
Lack of promptness in - 
dent's desk. 
Too much annecessary noise during lesson study. 
The large number of scholars without Bibles. 


ying signals from superinten- 


Some Ways in Wuicn You Can Hecr Our ScHoor: 
Give it.a large place in your thonght during the week. 
emember it ever in your prayers. 
Be loyal to all its enterprises. 
Secure members for Home Department and Cradle Roll. 











What the Absent Teacher 
Can Do for the Home School 

There is no better stimulus to the faithfulness and 
sustained interest of the stay-at-home scholars during 
the summer months than a regular weekly letter from 
the absent teacher to his or her class. Let the 
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teacher who is off on a delightful vacation, even. if 
absent for only a single Sunday, write a breezy, inter- 
esting letter to those of the class who are at home. 
The letter may well describe things of interest going 
on in the teacher's vacation life, yet should carefully 
avoid references which might cause discontentment 
on the part of those at home who cannot thus get 
away. Moreover, it should have a direct reference to 
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the day’s Sunday-school lesson. Questions. my Le 
suggested for the class to look up, even assigning ccr- 
tain questions to the scholars by name, if desirable. 
The scholars should be told by the teacher, before 
leaving, that such a letter will come for each Sunday 
of her absence ; and the letter might be sent each week 
to the address of a different member of the class, to 
be brought to Sunday-school and there read aloud. 











The Adventures of the Marble Man 


By Pearl Howard Campbell 


ITH a patter of little bare feet the children left 

the playroom and scampered to bed. Nurse 

heard their prayers, and tucked them up snugly ; 

then she came back to pick up the scattered play- 

things, but she did not see the Marble Man who, 

when he heard her coming, had rolled quite out of 
her reach. 

‘« There,’’ she said at last, ‘‘ everything is in its 
place,’’ and she turned and went downstairs. 

The Marble Man rolled himself out of his dark 
corner, and lay in the ray of moonlight that fell 
across the floor. The toy horse neighed to him ina 
friendly manner. The little tin soldier saluted, and 
even the Paris doll, who lived on a high shelf, and 
was never played with, bowed ; for the Marble Man 
was a favorite in the nursery. He was so jolly, and 
amused them all when the children were asleep. 
To-night, however, his fat round face was as long as 
you please, and he seemed full of some wonderful 
plan. 

‘‘What is the matter, comrade?*’ asked the 
soldier. 

‘*Tell us, please,’’ said the Paris doll; ‘it's so 
dull up here,"’ and she yawned, 

‘« Tell us what you are going to do-oo,’’ crowed the 
Noah's ark rooster. , 

‘* Friends,'’ said the Marble Man, ‘‘I am tired of 
being rolled back and forth over this floor, yet never 
going anywhere or having any fun, and to-night I am 
going to run away."’ 

‘*To run away ?"’ the Paris doll looked frightened. 

‘* What, not desert ?'’ said the soldier. 

‘* Yes, desert, if you like to call it that. 
ing away to find adventures.’ 

‘*Won't you ever come back?’’ chorused his 
friends. 

‘* Perhaps, some time, when I have seen all the 
world,’’ he answered grandly. 

He turned his back on them all, and rolled heels 
over head to the door. Whack! he struck it, and it 
flew open. Down the hall faster and faster he rolled 
till he reached the stairs. Whack! whack! whack! 
His head rang like a bee-hive as he bounded from 
Stair to stair. 

‘*Oh, how fast I am getting on in the world !'’ he 
said to himself. 

With one bound he reached the street door, and 
with another he went through the door, and looked 
at the great world with the full moon shining over it. 

‘*Now I shall really begin my travels,’’ he 
thought, ‘‘ after I have rested my poor head a bit.’’ 


Iam go- 


As he waited, up came a dog. 

‘* Bow-wow !"’ said doggie. 
where are you going ?’’ 

‘*I am the Marble Man,"’ he answered proudly. 
‘‘T have come to-night from the palace of the chil- 
dren, and I go to seek adventure."’ 

And with that he rolled past the dog and down the 
street. Very soon he met a little girl with long curls 
and big blue eyes. 

‘*Oh !’’ she cried, ‘* who are you ?’’ 

The Marble Man bowed very beautifully indeed, 
and answered : 

‘*T am Sir Marble Man, and I go about the world 
to aid beautiful princesses. 

«Oh !’’ said the little girl again. ‘‘Oh, you are 
so little you could not aid a princess if you were to 
find one. Stay and play with me."’ 

But the Marble Man began to roll again, faster and 
faster, until at last he rolled away from the pleasant 
street and the pretty houses, and came to quite a dif- 
ferent part of the city. 

The streets were dark and crooked, and the houses 
old and dingy. In oneof them, where the light from 
the street lamp fell brightest, a little crippled girl sat 
at a window, and gazed wistfully out. She was very 
thin and pale, but she had a shower of bright golden 
hair that hid the poor little twisted back, and the 
Marble Man thought he had never seen such beauti- 
ful brown eyes as hers were. He stopped under her 
window to look at her, pitying her because she could 
never run about and play as other children do. Very 
soon the big dark eyes spied him. 

‘‘O mother!’’ she cried, ‘‘see what a pretty 
toy !"’ 

She reached for her crutch, and crept out to the 
street. 

‘« She is coming to get me,”’ said the Marble Man, 
rolling toward the lamp that she might see him bet- 
ter. When she went back to her window, the Marble 
Man was tightly held in the little hands. 

‘* Dear Marble Man,'’ she whispered, ‘‘ where did 
you come from? Won't you stay with me?’’ 

The Marble Man nestled closer as he answered : 

**I am so glad I found you to-night. You shall be 
my princess. I will not travel any farther, but stay 
and help to make it jolly for you.’ 

And that is the reason he never went back to the 
nursery, and why the tin soldier shakes his head with 
a mournful sigh when you ask where the- Marble 
Man is. 

EVANSVILLE, WIs. 
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The Prize of Life 

Religious faith proves its truth and its right 
to exist by the joy and strength of life that flow 
from it. A soul without faith is like a creature in 
the rarefied air under an air-pump. All who 
have a living religious faith know it to be the 
well-spring of their deepest content. Those who 
have had it, and have lost it, are often homesick 
for it. What a privilege to help another to gain 
possession of this greatest prize of life ! 


aK 
Obligations of a Secret 


A keeper of secrets is a bearer of troubles. 
When you promised one friend secrecy, you did 
not foresee that your duty to another friend might 
require the utterance of that very secret. Secrets 
are like a nest full of complications and conflicts 
of duty,—all ready to hatch. If a man is en- 
trusted with money, and he finds that its admin- 
istration clouds his honor or threatens other 
duties, he can usually return it ; but he cannot 
return entrusted information and be free of it. 
There may be occasions when it is a sacred duty 
to receive a secret, and then to guard it, but it is 
not a duty to be lightly assumed, or even sought 
for curiosity’s sake. Be as conscientious about 
entrusted information as about trust money, and 
at least as slow to receive it. 


Kx 


Making Progress in Eternity 

What wrong ideas we get about heaven and 
the future state by applying our knowledge of this 
world and the life that now is to the infinite 
existence ! For instance, a mother, who has lost 
a child long years ago, thinks that the dear one 
must have made such progress, such spiritual 
advances, in all the years that have passed since 
his leaving earth, that his fond mother, when 
meeting him again, will be hopelessly behind him, 
and can never come upto him. This thought, 
in various ways, affects all ideas and éstimates of 
the future state in comparison with the present 
life. Yet to God, and to those who are with God, 
** one day is as a thousand years, and a thousand 
years as one day.’’ And even that is not a 
measure. There is no time, and no measure of 
time, in eternity, and it is simple folly for us 
‘to think of eternity as measured by time. A 
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heart-beat or a breath in eternity may give us the 
progress and attainments of completed generations 
with the redeemed. 

= 


Guard Against Evil Doing 

Well-doing is the best guard against evil- 
doing. One who is actively occupied with kindly 
thoughts and deeds is in little danger of giving 
way tc evil planning and perform‘ng. It is a 
recognized truism, ‘‘Satan finds some mischief 
still for iad:e hands to do.’’ And this adage in- 
volves its converse: ‘‘ The devil has little power 
over hands raised in prayer, or busied in feeding 
the hungry.’’ Dr. Chalmers told of being 
prompted to one of his best-known sermons by a 
stage-driver’s remark, that, when @ horse was 
inclined to shy at something on the road, he 
stung him on the ear with his whip ‘‘to give him 
something else to think of.’’ Similarly a man 
who was inclined to whip his oxen on the road, 
said that, when he felt that inclination coming on, 
he always began to sing ‘‘ Old Hundred.’’ A man 


x” 


The Greatness 


ENTLENESS is the personal pressure that a 

good man’s life should exert against the 

life of every other man,—the velvet touch of a 

strong, pure soul, felt in all that is said and 
done. 

Like the alabaster lamp of the ancients, it not 
only gives forth light and warmth, but fills the room 
of life with subtle perfume. It combines the 
depth of faith with the warmth of love, and adds 
something else besides. It begins where God’s 
love begins. It is not, however, a separate virtue 
at all, but rather the manner in which all virtues 
should speak and act. Peter says: ‘‘ It is the in- 
corruptible apparel of a meek and gentle spirit ;’’ 
and as clothing is not the man, but largely reveals 
him, so gentleness is the moral garment a good 
man must wear when mingling in the company of 
others : 


‘« For gentle minds by gentle deeds are known, 
And man by nothing is so well betrayed 
As by his manners."’ 


While gentleness is mixed with character, it has 
more to do with the manner than the matter,— 
more with the form than with the substance ; and 
its watchword is oftener ‘‘ How’”’ than ‘* What.’’ 
Gentleness determines the tone in which the truth- 
ful word shall be spoken ; it fixes the bearing that 
a courageous heart shall carry,and demands that the 
vigor of honesty be tempered with sympathy and 
tact. To do right is good, but to do right in the 
right way is better. 

Like many good people, Gentleness may be 
known by the company she keeps. Cowards and 
weaklings are never in_her_ presence and the 
knightly and the noble never leave her side. But, 
while she is strong, her strength is never loud 
or vain, always under careful curb and rein. 
Weakness cannot be gentle even when it tries, 
just as true gentleness can never be weak. Each 
of two mén may lift a little child. One is a smith, 





One of the announced series of editorials on ‘‘ Things for 
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singing ‘*Old Hundred’’ wou'd not think of 
whipping his oxen as an accon paniment of the 
psalm tune. Well-doing in any way is a good 
guard against evil doing, whether the temptation 
is to misuse oxen, horses, children, or one’s fel- 
low-men. 


x 
No Time Like the Right Time 


If you have an appointment, at a certain 
hour, to take a railroad train, or to meet a friend, 
or to do a specified work, there is no hour in the 
world that will do as well as just that hour for 
that specified thing. 
twelve hours later. 


It will not do to be only 
Not even six hours earlier 
will answer the purpose. Neither a little before 
the time, nor a little after the time, but the very 
time named, is the only time to be depended on. 
This is a truth to be. borne in mind in doing what 
we have to do, or in meeting any special appoint- 
ment. In all right use of our time, there is no 
time like the right time. -We cannot improve 
on what is just right. 


ad 


of Gentleness 


sturdy and kind, and he fondles the little one 
with ease and care ; the other is a sick man, just 
from his bed, and his trembling arm shows an 
overtaxed strength that pains the man and startles 
the child. It is the smith, not the invalid, who 
is gentle. 

Gentleness is the sign of completeness and 
soundness. No piece of machinery wili run 
smoothly unless every part is in place and doing 
its work. Irregular and noisy action instantly 
alarms an engineer, and tells him that something 
is wrong within. The human body, the most deli- 
cate of all mechanism, works without sound or 
fury, and if, fora moment, the balance is disturbed, 
the noisy throb of the heart and the tumult in the 
ears tells us we are sick. 

Gentleness finds its highest expression in that 
grand old word ‘‘ gentleman,’’ aad a woman— 
Miss Mulock—has said, ‘‘ It can exist only in 
strong, deep natures, and, in its perfection, is 
seldomer found in woman than in man.’’ A true 
gentleman should not only be gracious in manner 
but sound to the core, strong in personality, and 
refined in bearing. 

A poor old market woman once entered a street 
car in the city of Richmond, carrying on her arm 
a heavy basket, but was unable to get a seat, as 
Suddenly General 
Lee, who happened to be there, saw her, and 
offered her his. Instantly every man begged him 
to take a seat, but his answer was, ‘‘ No, gentle- 
men ; if there is no seat here for this poor woman 
Strong in rebuke 
that was, yet gentle toward both the offenders and 
the offended. 

Gentleness has an enthusiasm for trifles. The 
truly gentle are always watchful of the little neg- 
lected places in other lives,—the trivial slights 
and wayside failures which enter so largely into 
the sorrows of every soul. The most beautiful 
life is lovely in your eyes chiefly for this interest 
in trifles. You recall something one did, which 


the car was filled with men. 


there can be none for me.’’ 
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no one else thought worth while,—a bunch of 
flowers, a visit when you were ill, a note when 
you were pierced and crushed with grief, or a 
word of warning when you were in danger. But, 
whatever it was, it gave the doer an immortal 
place in your heart. 


‘‘An arm to aid the weak, 
A friendly hand to the friendless, 
Kind words, so short to speak, 
But whose echo is endless. 
The world is wide, these things are small, 
They may be little, but they are all.’’ 


And gentleness, perhaps, has won her greatest 
victories in the house of mourning and by beds 
of sickness. The heart which some grief has 
broken must be approached by the muffled foot- 
step of a gentle comforter, or not at all ; for sym- 
pathy, to be helpful, must not only be sincere, 
but must have a velvet touch, softening its voice 
and hiding its strength. 

Great as it is when humanly viewed, the true 
perfection of gentleness is not fully realized until 
it is traced to its home in the being of God. 
Gentleness reveals to us some of the most affect- 
ing attributes of the Divine character,—his re- 
straint and condescension, his refusal to shatter 
us with thunder and scathe us with fire, and his 
stooping to do the lowliest things, supplying our 
countless trivial needs, exalting our valleys of sad- 
ness, and leveling our mountains of difficulty. 

God’s gentleness is his love, extended and ap- 
plied, spreading itself everywhere, and, like the 
sun, not only filling the world with its blaze, but 
even stealing through the cracks of a felon’s cell 
and giving a few beams to him. When Paul said 
that ‘‘ love is kind,’’ he meant gentle ; he meant 
that kindness is love in action,—love doing small 
favors and supplying humble wants. 

The references in Scripture to this divine qual- 
ity are exquisitely beautiful. God's seaching is 
‘*My doctrine shall drop as the rain, 
and my speech shall distil as the dew.’’ Again, 
‘‘I taught Ephraim how to go, taking them by 
the arms, but they knew not that I healed them.’’ 
God's care is both gentle and complete. ‘‘ As 
the eagle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth over her 
young, spreadeth abroad her wings, taketh them, 
beareth them on her wings, so the Lord alone 
did lead him.’’ God’s voice is gentle, for we 
learn from the history of Elijah that ‘‘ after the 
storm, the earthquake ; and after the earthquake, 
the fire ; and after the fire, a still small voice ;’’ 
and God was not in the noise and the fire, but in 
the ‘‘ still small voice.’’ God’s gifts are gently 
given, for ‘‘he giveth unto his beloved in their 
sleep,’’ and thus in their unconscious moments 
enriches them. 

In the building of Solomon’s Temple this divine 
attribute secured recognition ; ‘‘ Neither hammer 
nor axe, nor any tool of iron, was heard in the 
house.’’ ‘‘ How reverent!’’ we say. Yes, but 
reverence for what? For the God to whom it 
was consecrated ; not a God of massive force and 
noisy power, but who was himself a gentle builder, 
laying the beams of his world in the silences of 
eternity. 


gentle. 


** All-powerful as the wind he comes— 
As viewless too.”’ 


Nothing, however, shows us the gentleness of 
God as vividly as Bethlehem, where we discover 
that it was a Child,—a child that was sent to save 
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and lift our race, anti the gentleness of this birth 
was unfolded into the gentleness of his life, as the 
bud is unfolded into the flower. When he cries 
over Jerusalem, ‘‘ How often would I have gath- 
ered thy children together !’’ and said, ‘‘I have 
compassion on the multitude,’’ and pleaded that 
little children be permitted to come to him, and 


x 
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in Gethsemane said to his bewildered disciples, 
‘*Sleep on now, and take your rest,’’ we only 
add link to link in the golden chain of the meek- 
ness and gentleness of Christ. 
‘« Like to the sunlight, —gladdening, brightening all, 
Quiet as dew, which no man heareth fall, 
So let thine influence be.”’ 


x 






























What Shall We Think as to 
Individual Communion Cups ? 

Christian unity is not secured or shown in agree- 
ment as to essential Christian rites or ordinances. 
Take, for instance, the two Christian ordinances of 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper. There has been at 
no time in many centuries an agreement among 
Christians as to the one way in which either of those 
ordinances should be observed. Nor is there any 
closer approach to unity or agreement at the present 
time. Yet there is an approach to unity in the spirit 
of Christ among Christian believers. It is never a 
manifestation of the spirit of Christ, or of the true de- 
sire for Christian union, to insist that a certain mode 
of observing either of these ordinances is the one only 
and proper way. This truth would seem to be over- 
looked by a positive and earnest Massachusetts corre- 
spondent, who says, on the subject of ‘individual 
communion’’ cups : 

In a recent number of your valuable paper you insert the 
advertisement of an enterprising Rochester company, New 
York, ‘‘ Sanitary Communion Outfit Company,"’ in which the 
question is asked, ‘‘ Why do you permit a custom at the Lord's 
Table which you would not tolerate in your own home ?"’ etc. 
I beg humbly but earnestly to reply : Because my divine Mas- 
ter instituted the ordinance, and I have no right to change it in 
‘any way. In 1 Corinthians 11:23 we are informed that the 
Apostle Paul ‘‘ received of the Lord"’ this institution, and in 
verse 25 he says our Lord took the cup ‘‘ when he had supped, 
saying, This cup is the new testament in my blood ; this do ye, 
as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance of me.’ If, as stated, 
our Lord first himself supped, and then passed the cup to the 
apostles, commanding them, ‘‘ This do ye, in remembrance of 
me,’ what right has this upstart company, after nineteen hun- 
dred years, to suddenly discover that this most precious ordi- 
nance is unsanitary? If we have unsanitary persons at the 
table, in God's name cleanse our church roll, and weed out 
the unsanitary members. We have no right to accommodate 
the Lord's institution to our unsanitary habits, but should see 
that our membership is ‘‘conformed to the image of God's 
dear Son"’ (Rom. 8: 29) in his eminently sanitary and beauti- 
ful ordinance. The great importance of this subject is noted 
by the Apostle as follows: *‘ Now I praise you, brethren, that 
ye remember me in all things, and keep the ordinances as I 
delivered them to you"’ (1 Cor. 11:2). It will be argued by 
some, that in our larger churches, we cannot have only ‘' the 
cup,’’ asin 1 Corinthians ro : 16, but must have several cups. 
I answer, Certainly. But the usual and ancient manner of 
passing the cup from brother to brother retains the principle of 
‘*communion of the blood of Christ '’ (1 Cor. 10 : 16), while 
the so-called “individual cup"’ utterly destroys this precious 
principle. Further, it is surely degrading the ordinance, if not 
absolutely ‘‘ sacrilegious '’ (as a prominent religious editor has 
termed it), to compare a divine institution with our customs at 
home. Surely, in this case comparisons are odious in the ex- 
treme. If Uzzah died for touching the ark (2 Sam. 6 : 7), con- 
trary to the divine command, ‘‘ They shall not touch any holy 
thing lest they die'’ (Num. 4:15), are these advertisers not 
afraid? Lastly, thus saith the Lord: ‘See, saith he, that 
thou make all things according to the pattern showed to thee 
in the mount" (Heb. 8 : 5). 


Of course, the question to be considered in this col- 
umn is #of as to a mode of ‘‘ communion cups"’ sup- 
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plied by a company in Rochester, or New Orleans, or 
San Francisco, nor is it as to the number of cups to 
be passed from one to another in a particular church. 
The real question is, For what is the contents of the 
cup to be received by the individual believer? To 
receive the cup—the one cup or the more cups than 
one—is not because of the value of the cup, but in 
order to share in ‘‘the communion of the blood of 
Christ.'"" The partaking of the blood or life of an- 
other, in order to be a sharer of his being, was a 
well-understood mode of entering into covenant with 
him and with others, as sharing his being was a well- 
understood thought centuries before the days of 
Christ. As re-emphasized by Christ, it ought to be 
understood to-day. Do not let us lose thought of this 
vital question, through being led away into a discussion 
of the ‘minor and incidental question as to ‘‘indi- 
vidual communion cups.’’ The sanitary value of a 
certain kind of cups is a minor matter. The impor- 
tance of sharing the blood, or the life, of Christ is more 
to us than a matter of cups. Do not let us be led 
into a discussion of a minor matter, to the forgetful- 
ness of a matter that is more to us than life itself. 

Is This Hypocrisy ? 

A great deal depends on the spirit in which we 
read, and in which we judge, an ordinary statement 
by a teacher or a writer. According to the way we 
look at it, he may seem quite correct, or every way 
blameworthy. It is not so much the act judged as the 
one who judges. Recently a teacher, giving counsel 
in these columns as to drawing before the school on 
the blackboard, suggested that the teacher could faintly 
outline on the blackboard some of her work with a lead- 
pencil in advance, and thus have an aid not visible to 
her pupils. In criticism of this counsel, a Halifax 
correspondent says : 

The teacher is instructed how to appear to do what he can- 
not do, and to make the children think he possesses a talent 
for drawing offhand which does not exist. The teacher may 
choose his position as carefully as possible, and may succeed 
in fooling his scholars, but will go from the job feeling that he 
has been a hypocrite. 

Undoubtedly the Halifax correspondent supposes 
there is something in the counsel of the drawing teacher 
given in these columns that resembles what he criti- 
cises and condemns. But the Editor can find nothing 
of the sort in the careful counsel.given. Training in 
drawing by the aid of outlines on a ground-glass trans- 
parent slate, and in other ways, has long been prac- 
ticed ; but it has not increased hypocrisy. Hypocrisy 
is not to be commended or approved under any cir- 
cumstances. Yet a teacher can do with various aids 
more than he could do without them, or than his young 
pupils understand. 
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COMMON VERSION 


23 § And Abraham drew near, and said, 
Wilt thou also destruy the righteous with the 
wicked ? 

24 Peradventure there be fifty righteous 
within thé city : wilt thou also destroy and not 


Lesson 7. August 18. Abraham’s Intercession 
Gen. 18 : 16-33. 
Golden Text: The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much.—James § : 16 


23 


24 


(Read Gen. 17: 1-18; 18: 1 to 19: 3. 


REVISED VERSION 


And Abraham drew near, and said, Wilt 
thou consume the righteous with the 
wicked? Peradventure there be fifty right- 
eous within the city: wilt thou consume 
and not spare the place for the fifty right- 


COMMON VERSION 


for lack of five? And he said, If I find there 
forty and five, I will not destroy 77. 

29 And he spake unto him yet again, and said, 
Peradventure there shall be forty found there. 
And he said, I will not do ¢¢ for forty'’s sake. 


29 forty and five. 


3° 





Also 19 : 12-29.) Memory verses: 23-25 


REVISED VERSION 


And he spake unto him yet 
again, and said, Peradventure there shall 
be forty found there. And he said, I will 
not do it for the forty's sake. And he said, 
Oh let not the Lord be angry, and I will 

























spare the place for the fifty righteous that ave 25 eous that are therein? That be far from go And he said unto Aim, Oh let not the speak: peradventure there shall thirty be 
therein ? thee to do after this manner, to slay the Lord be angry, and I will speak : Peradven- found there. And he said, I will not do 
25 That be far from thee to do after this righteous with the wicked, that so the right- ture there shall thirty be found there. And 31 it, if I find thirty there. And he said, Be- 
manner, to slay the righteous with the wicked ; eous should be as the wicked ; that be far he said, I will do #¢, if I find thirty there. hold now, I have taken upon me to speak 
and that the righteous should be as the wicked, from thee : shall not the Judge of all the 31 And he said, Behold now, Ihave taken unto the Lord: peradventure there shall 
that be far from thee: Shall not the Judge 26 earth do right? And the LORD said, If I upon me to speak unto the Lord: Peradven- be twenty found there. And he said, I 
of all the earth do right? f i find in Sodom fifty righteous within the ture there shall be twenty found there. And will not destroy it for the twenty's sake. 
26 And the LorD said, If I find in Séd’om city, then I will spare all the place for their he said, I will not destroy i# for twenty’s sake. 32 And he said, Oh let not the Lord be angry, 
fifty righteous within the city, then I will spare 27 sake. And Abraham answered and. said, 32 And he said, Oh let not the Lord be an- and I will speak yet but this once: perad- 
all the place for their sakes. ‘ Behold now, | have taken upon me to gry, and I will speak yet but this once: Per- venture ten shall be found there. And he 
27 And Abraham answered and said, Be- speak unto the Lord, which am but dust adventure ten shall be found there. And he said, | will not destroy it for the ten's 
hold now, I have taken upon me to speak 28 and ashes: peradventure there shall lack said, I will not destroy #¢ for ten’s sake. sake. 
unto thé Lord, which am dat dust’and ashes : five of the fifty righteous : wilt thou destroy ‘ 
28 Peradventure there shall lack five of the all the city for lack of five? And he For “ the Lorp” the American Revisers would in every case substitute “ Jehovah ;"’ in verse 27 
fifty righteous: wilt thou destroy all the city said, I will not destroy it, if I find there they would substitute “‘ who” or “ that" for “ which.” 
% bf “ % 
Lesson Calendar BP eee PARALLEL PASSAGES. —None, though the same re- 
a “ now pl ° he (30) ligious and moral lessons are inculcated in many 
Third Quarter, 1901 will.not destroy it for the ten's sake (32). : - . 
Full of compassion and gracious, slow to anger (Psa. 103 : 8, 9). scriptural passages. 
1. July 7—God the Creator of All Things. . .. . Gen.r:1to2:3 The goodn-ss of God leadeth thee (Rom. 2 : 4). 
2. July 14.—Beginning of Sin and Redemption... . . Gen. 3: 1-15 3. Just: eae 
3. July 21.—Noalr Saved in the Ark . Gen, 8 : 1-22 The Judge of all the earth do right ? (25.) Critical Notes 
4. July 28.-God Calls Abram... .......44. Gen. 12: 1-9 2 ek its 2 RE ati z 2 ° aon . 
5- Santen ee eee eee Gen. 13 : 1-18 Matswenenaame es 32: 4). Verses 16-22.—Note the repetition of the promise, 
6. August 11.—God’s Promise to Abraham ..... . Gen. 15 : 1-18 ‘*All the nations of the earth shall’ be blessed in 


. Gen. 18 : 16-33 
Gen. 22 : 1-14 


7- August 18—Abraham’s Intercession. . 
8. August 25.—Abraham and Isaac 


g. September 1.—Isaac the Peacemaker ....... Gen. 26 : 12-25 
10. September 8.—Jacob at Bethel .......... Gen, 28 : 10-22 
11, September 15.—Jacob a Prince with God... .. . Gen. 32: 1-32 


12. September 22.—Temperance Lesson ....... Prov. 23 : 29-35 


13. September 29.—Review. 
< 


The more one prays, the more he will pray for. 


- 
. 
International Home Readings 
Mon.—Gen, 18: 1-8. Visit of the angels. 
ae a \ Abraham's intercession 
WED.—Gen. 18 : 23-33. — ‘ 
THURS.—Gen. 19 : 12-25. Destruction of Sodom. 


Intercession of Moses. 
Intercession accepted. 
Effectual prayer. 


FRi.—Exod. 32 : 7-14. 
SAT.—Job 42 : I-Io. 
SUN.—Jas. 5 : 10-20. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association.) 
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They who will not exercise hospitality shall not 
entertain heaven. 


tat 
The Lesson Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


The Requisites for Successful Prayer 


I. THE MAN OF PRAYER. 

s. A Man in Fellowship with God: 

Shall I hide from Abraham... 1 do (17). 
Fell on his face :.. . God talked with him. (Gen. 17 : 3, 4). 
The Lord appeared unto him (Gen. 18 : 1-3). 
2. A Man of Godly Influence: 

I have known him... that he may command (19). 
Teach them diligently unto thy children (Deut. 6 7). 


Nurture them in... admonition cthe Lord (Ej 6: 4). 
3. A Man of Righteous Character: 

To do justice and judgment (19). 
Supplication of a righteous man availeth (Jas. 5 : 16). 


Feareth the Lord? Him shall he instruct (Psa. 25 : 12). 


Il, THE PRAYER-HEARING GOD. 
1. Watchful over Men: 
Became the cry... 1 will go down... and see (20, 21). 


All things are nakea and laid open (Heb. 4 : 13). 
Thou hast searched me, and known me (Psa. 139 : 1-4). 


Ill. THE AVAILING PRAYER. 
1. Prayer for Others: 
Wilt thou consume the righteous ? (23, 24.) 


I should sin. . . ceasing to pray for you (1 Sam. 12 : 23). 
Prayers. intercessions.. . for all men (1 Tim. 2: 1). 


2. Bold Prayer: 
That be far from thee to do (25). 


Draw near with boldness unto the throne (Heb. 4: 16). 
In whom we have boldness and access (Eph. 3 : 12). 


3- Hamble Prayer: 
1... which am but dust and ashes (27). 


Hast heard the desire of the meek (Psa. 10: 17). 
To this man will I look, ... poor (Isa. 66: 2). 


4- Importunate Prayer : 
He spake unto him yet again (29, 30). 


Always to pray, and not to faint (Luke 18 : 1). 
With all prayer and supplication (Eph. 6: 18). 
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True patriotism ts ever prayerful. 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


NTERVENING Events.—Abandoning the hope 
of perpetuating their line through the family of 
Lot, Abram and Sarai made the arrangement with 
Hagar (chap. 16) by which a son of Abram was to be 
also the adopted son of Sarai. Then a dozen years 
passed, and Ishmael was proving no more satisfactory 
than Lot had been. Then came a change. The 
covenant of circumcision was ratified, their names 
changed to Abraham and Sarah, and a specific prom- 
ise made that Sarah should bear a son (chap. 17). 
Soon after occurred the incident of the lesson. Abra- 
ham has just entertained three persons in human 
form, and they have reiterated the promise concerning 
Sarah (18 : 1-15). 
Time.—When Abraham was ninety-nine years old 
(17 : 17, 24), say B.C. 1944 within a century or two. 
PLACE.—-A summit not very far from Hebron (18 : 
1, 16), probably overlooking the Dead Sea and the 
Cirele of the Jordan valley north of the sea. 


him,’’ with its subordinate specification that Abraham 
shall become ‘‘a great and mighty nation.'’—For / 
have known him: That is, have taken knowledge of 
him.— Zo the end that he may command, etc. : In 
this verse the Revised Version is correct in its very im- 
portant deviations from the Old Version. The signal 
favor about to be accorded to Abraham is not here 
spoken of as a reward of his future obedience, buf as 
a part of God's gracious plan with him, and of the 
means by which God is training him.—And the men 
turned from thence : In the Old Version, ‘‘ turned their 
faces.’’ Literally, ‘‘ faced from there.'’ The follow- 
ing clause shows that this statement applies to but 
two of the three, —Adraham stood yet before Jehovah : 
The three (v. 2) are clearly Jehovah and ‘the two 
angels'’ (19:1) who destroyed Sodom. The two 
now start for Sodom, while Jehovah (v. 33) remains 
with Abraham. 

Verses 23-25.—Abraham makes his request. — Drew 
near : Make the picture in your imagination. He 
has been standing a little apart, watching the two 
men on the Sodom road, and coming to a realization 
of the meaning of the words he has heard. He re- 
flects that Lot is in Sodom, and is in danger of per- 
ishing with the city. He reaches a decision, and 
approaches the person standing there in human form, 
whom he has already recognized as Jehovah. — Wi/t 
thou also destroy ? Inthe Revised Version ‘‘ consume."’ 
The word is not common. It occurs four times in 
this narrative (18 : 23, 24, and 19: 15, 17), and per- 
haps half a dozen times elsewhere. It means to 
scrape off, as a scribe might erase an incorrect letter 
by scraping, or as one might scrape off the refuse peel 
of a vegetable to prepare it for cooking, or as one 
might scrape refuse together for the purpose of de- 
stroying it.— Zhe righteous with the wicked: Liter- 
ally, ‘‘a righteous with a wicked.’" The mode of 
conception is intensely individual—7Zhat so the 
righteous man be as the wicked man: The punctua- 
tion of the Revised Version is correct. The words are 
in the singular number. —Sha// not the Judge of all the 
earth do right? Literally, ‘‘do judgment.*’ There 
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are some religious and ethical ideas that existed as 
distinctly in the minds of men of Abraham's time as 
in those of any later time. 

Verse 26.—Jehovah grants the request, not re- 
buking Abraham as if he were trying to substitute his 
own views for those of Jehovah. God wishes us to 
take an interest in matters like these, and that implies 
our seeing them, not from his point of view, but from 
our own. 

Verses 27-32.—Abraham, encouraged, becomes 
urgent, and obtains concession after concession. — 
1 have taken upon me: But for his humility, his 
earnestness might be presumptuous. — Wich am but 
dust and ashes: Here and in half a dozen instances 
following, it is unfortunate that the Revised Version 
omits to italicize the words that have been supplied 
in translating. Christendom seems to be now in 
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revolt against phrases like this, which express the 
worthlessness of man when compared with God, but 
this consciousness of worthlessness is nevertheless a 
true and important part of our religious experience. 
—1 will not destroy it if I find, etc. : The order in the 
Revised Version is that of the original, and is better 
than in the Old Version. On the other hand, for the 
sake of correct English, the clauses should be trans- 
posed in the parallel statements in verses 29, 31, 32. 
—Peradventure ten: Even this small number was 
not found. Yet Jehovah granted Abraham's wish, — 
not by sparing the city, but by causing Lot.to ¢scape. 
AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


“ 


Only the man who knows he is but dust can rise to 
the divine. 
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“ Because of His Importunity ” 


By Alexander 


HE first verse of this chapter says that ‘* the Lord 
appeared’' unto Abraham, and then proceeds 
to tell that ‘‘three men stood over against him,"’ 
thus indicating that these were, collectively, the 
manifestation of Jehovah. ‘Two of the three subse- 
quently ‘‘ went toward Sodom,'’ and are called ‘‘an- 
gels’’ in chapter 19:1. One remained with Abra- 
ham, and is addressed by him as ‘ Lord,’’ but the 
three are similarly addressed in verse 3. The infer- 
ence is that Jehovah appeared, not only in the one 
‘«man'’ who spake with Abraham, but also in the 
two who went to Sodom. 

In the lesson, we have, first, God's communication 
of his purpose to Abraham. He was called the friend 
of God, and friends confide in each other. ‘‘ The 
secret of the Lord is with them that fear him,"’ and 
it is ever true that they who live in amity and com- 
mifnion with God thereby acquire insight into his 
purposes. Even in regard to public or so-called 
‘* political ’’ events, a man who believes in God and 
his moral government will often be endowed with a 
‘terrible sagacity,'’ which forecasts consequences 
more surely than do godless politicians. In regard 
to one’s own history, it is still more evidently true 
that the one way to apprehend God's purposes in it 
is to keep in close friendship with him. Then we 
shall see the meaning of the else bewildering whirl of 
events, and be able to say, ‘‘ He that hath wrought 
us for the self-same thing is God.'' But the reason 
assigned for entrusting Abraham with the knowledge 
of God's purpose is to be noted. It was because of 
his place as the medium of blessing to the nations, 
and as the lawgiver to his descendants. God had 
‘tknown him,’’—that is, had lovingly brought him 
into close relations with himself, not for his own sake 
only, but, much more, that he might be a channel 
of grace to Israel and the world. 
ment”’ 


His ‘* command- 
to his descendants was to lead to their wor- 
ship of Jehovah and their upright living, and these 
again to their possession of the blessings promised to 
Abraham. That purpose would be aided by the 
knowledge of the judgment on Sudom, its source, and 
its cause, and therefore Abraham was admitted into 
the counsel-chamber of Jehovah. The insight given 
to God's friends is given that they may more fully 
benefit men by leading them into paths of right- 
eousness, on which alone they can be met by God's 
blessings. 

The strongly figurative representation in verses 
20, 21, according to which Jehovah goes down to 
ascertain whether the facts of Sodom’s sin correspond 
to the report of it, belongs to the early stage of revela- 


McLaren, D.D. 


tion, and need not surprise us, but should impress on us 
the gradual character of the divine revelation, which 
would have been useless unless it had been accommo- 
dated to the mental and spiritual stature of its recipi- 
ents. Nor should it hide from us the lofty concep- 
tion of God's long-suffering justice, which is presented 
in so childlike a form. He does ‘‘ not judge after... 
the hearing of his ears,’’ nor smite without full knowl- 
edge of the sin. A later stage of revelation puts the 
same thought in language less strange to us, when it 
teaches that ‘‘the Lord is a God of knowledge, and 
by him actions are weighed,’’ and in his balances 
many a false estimate, both of virtuous and vicious 
acts, is corrected, and retribution is always exactly 
adjusted to the deed. 

But the main importance of the incident is in the 
wonderful picture of Abraham's intercession, which, 
in like manner, veils, under a strangely sensuous 
representation, lofty truths for all ages. It is to be 
noted that the divine purpose expressed in ‘‘I will 
go down now, and see,"’ is fulfilled in the going of the 
two (men or angels) towards Sodom ; therefore Jeho- 
vah was in them. But he was also in the One before 
whom Abraham stood. The first great truth en- 
shrined in this part of the story is that the friend of 
God is compassionate even of the sinful and de- 
graded. Abraham did not intercede for Lot, but for 
the sinners in Sodom. He had periled his life in 
warfare for them ; he now pleads with God for them. 
Where had he learned this brave pity? Where but 
from the God with whom he lived by faith? How 
much more surely will real communion with Jesus 
lead ws to look on all men, and especially on the 
vicious and outcast, with his eyes who saw the multi- 
tudes as sheep without a shepherd, torn, panting, 
scattered, and lying exhausted and defenseless! In- 
difference to the miseries and impending dangers of 
Christless men is impossible for any whom he calls 
‘* not servants, but friends.’’ 

Again, we are taught the boldness of pleading 
which is permitted to the friend of God, and is com- 
patible with deepest reverence. Abraham is keenly 
conscious of his audacity, and yet, though he knows 
himself to be but dust and ashes, that does not stifle 
his petitions. His was the holy ‘‘importunity’’ 
which Jesus set forth for our imitation. The word so 
rendered in Luke 11 : 8, which is found in the New 
Testament there only, literally means ‘‘ shameless- 
ness,’’ and is exactly the disposition which Abraham 
showed here. Not only was he persistent, but he 
increased his expectations with each partial granting 
of his prayer. The more God gives, the more does 
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the true suppliant expect and crave; and rightly so, 
for the gift to be given is infinite, and each degree of 
possession enlarges capacity so as to fit to receive 
more, and widens desire. What contented us to-day 
should not content us to-morrow. 

Again, Abraham is bold in appealing to a law to 
which God is bound to conform. ‘Shall not the 
Judge of all the earth do right?’’ is often quoted 
with an application foreign to its true meaning. 
Abraham was not preaching to men trust that the 
most perplexing acts of God would be capable of full 
vindication if we knew all, but he was pleading with 
God that his acts should be plainly accordant with 
the idea of justice planted by him in us. The phrase 
is often used to strengthen the struggling faith that 


** All is right which seems most wrong, 
If it be his sweet will.’’ 


But it means not ‘‘Such and such a thing must be 
right because God has done it,’’ but ‘‘ Such and such 
a thing is right, therefore God must do it.’’ Of 
course, our conceptions of right are not the absolute 
measure of the divine acts, and the very fact which 
Abraham thought contrary to justice is continually 
exemplified in Providence, that ‘‘ the righteous should 
be as the wicked"’ in regard to earthly calamities 
affecting communities. So far Abraham was wrong, 
but the spirit of his remonstrance was wholly right. 

Again, we learn the precious lesson that prayer for 
others is a real power, and does bring down blessings 
and avert evils. Abraham did not here pray for Lot, 
but yet ‘‘God remembered Abraham, and sent Lot 
out of the midst of the overthrow ’’ (chap. 19 : 29), 
so that there was unrecorded intercession for him too. 
The unselfish desires for others, that exhale from 
human hearts under the influence of the love which 
Christ plants in us, do come down in blessings on 
others, as the moisture drawn up by the sun may 
descend in fructifying rain on far-off pastures of the 
wilderness. We help one another when we pray for 
one another. 

The last lesson taught is that ‘‘righteous’’ men 
are indeed the ‘‘ salt of the earth,’’ not only preserv- 
ing cities and nations from further corruption, but 
procuring for them further existence and probation. 
God holds back his judgments so long as hope of 
amendment survives, and ‘‘ will not destroy for the 
ten’s sake.”’ 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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Angels come down to every hearth from which 
prayers go up. 
‘det 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Professor Albert L. Long, D.D. 


se ND ABRAHAM Drew NEAR, AND SAID, WILT 
THOU CONSUME THE RIGHTEOUS WITH THE 
WICKED ?’’—In nothing is the special rhetorical 
talent of the typical Oriental seen to more advantage 
than in the art of intercession. The begging for grace 
or favor to be shown to some unfortunate one, or par- 
don granted to some penitent transgressor, gives an 
opportunity for the display of this talent with great 
effect. In the administrative councils and the courts 
of justice, at the present day, many a poor fellow has 
owed his life to the eloquent personal intercession of 
some venerable man of good repute who has under- 
taken, in the name of humanity, to plead his cause. 
Considering the importance attached to such inter- 
cession, in the general estimation of the people, and 
that there is but little hope for any one unless he has 
a powerful intercessor, it is not surprising that among 
the Oriental Christians the intercession of the saints 
should be wrongly understood by the more ignorant 
people. A simple-hearted peasant whom I had been 
trying to point to Jesus as the great Intercessor, re- 
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plied to me, ‘‘ But, sir, I am but dust and ashes. 
How can I dare to address the Lord of glory? My 
vatron saint, the holy St. John, whose name I bear, 
nd before whose portrait | burn a candle and say my 
wayers, he knows the Lord,—he leaned once on his 
»osom, and the Lord loves him. He will speak to 
he Lord, and tell him all about me, and for his sake 
1e Lord will pardon me, a poor unworthy sinner."’ 
ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE, 


ae 
Leave-Taking among Orientals 


By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie 


‘‘Abraham went with them to bring them on the way’ 
Gen. 18 : 16). 


HE interesting picture of Eastern hospitality shown 

by a great shaykh to ‘‘three men’’ (Gen. 18 : 

1-8), receives its finishing touch in the last act per- 

formed by the courteous host, who, on seeing his 

guests rise and prepare to leave for Sodom. does not 

dismiss them with a hand-shake, and quietly sit down 

in his tent again, but ‘‘ Abraham went with them"’ 
to see them off, or to ‘‘ bring them on the way.’ 

Any one would think, at first sight, that this detail 
was superfluous ; but it only serves to round out a per- 
fect picture of life in this country, as it may be ob- 
served to-day, in the conduct, not only of shaykhs, but 
of common people, towards distinguished guests. 

Frequently, on returning from a short visit in 
neighboring villages, we have been brought on our 
way by friends who would not be deterred on the 
ground that it was not necessary. 

It is often not a little amusing to observe the pan- 
tomime which usually accompanies leave-taking. Of 
course, one rises to accompany the guest, as if to 
bring him on the way, not intending really to go 
farther than the door or the limits of the garden, but 
the moment a step in advance is made, the depreca- 
tory gesticulations and words on the part of the retir- 
ing guest begin to embarrass one, for he assures you 
‘¢it is not necessary,’’ ‘‘you must not trouble,’’ ‘I 
am not worthy of the honor,’’ etc.; and yet, if you 
make no attempt to see him off, he will think you 
lacking in courtesy, and probably be offended. 

SHWEIR, MT. LEBANON, SYRIA. 
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When God knows your face, you will know his 
ways. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. VW". Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


NCE the unclean earth had to be washed with a 

deluge ; once the moral pesthouse of Sodom 

had to be burned, and the whole region fumigated 

with brimstone. Had there been no just and merci- 

ful God to see to it, there could have been no con- 
tinuance of the human race. 

But in justice he remembers mercy. 
law, but gospel also. The one fairly good family 
outrides the flood ; one not altogether bad is hastened 
out of Sodom by an angel. 

Questionless, prayer is a factor in human and divine 
relations and government. 


There was 


He who at first made 
man to share his dominion, and desires him, in the 
end, to sit down on his throne, tries to take him into 
partnership all the way between. 

Not merely can personal favors be asked, but the 
family, nation, and world carn be reached. So Christ 
prayed. 

A little salt savors a great mass; ten righteous 
might save Sodom. The perfume of a rose is widely 
diffusive ; far more so the perfume of goodness. 

Abraham's prayer was answered to the full extent 
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of its asking. It would have been if he had asked 
fartwer. What if, besides praying, he had organized 
a missionary band to go down and make ten righteous 
men ? 

What rapid deterioration there had been, that out 
of all Lot took down to Sodom, there were not ten 
left good ! 

Concerning prayer, we see it is open communion, 
touching all interests ; all petitions are answered most 
graciously. 

Confidence grows as prayer continues. At first 
Abraham dared: ask for-4nercy in case the number 
lacked only five. Then he went down by tens. 

This great interceder for a whole city lived in con- 
stant communion with God; he felt humble, ‘‘ dust 
and ashes.'’ He was persistent, bold, truthful. 

But there was not a single ** Amen”’ 
the city. 


to go up from 


In our multitudes of shortcomings we have an In- 
tercessor who can plead even below our ten righteous- 
nesses. 

UNIVERSITY PARK, COLO. 
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It is hard to live on sin without living in it and 
dying of it. 
tp 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


HALL 7 hide from Abraham that which I do? 
(v. 17.) Besure of one thing. God will hide 
from us the most of what he does! And why not? 
We do so with our children. Think how much you 
hide from that little brood of yours! You hide your 
troubles, your cares, your heartaches. . How little 
they know of what is going on in your and Mary's 
mind, while you sit planning and scheming by the 
fireside, and they are romping in the nursery or sleep- 
ing in their cribs! How tenderly you save them by 
hiding that which you do! Perhaps it is the same 
feeling which animates the heart of God in ‘hiding 
that which he does.’’ If those little chaps of yours 
could penetrate your secret plans, measure all your 
self-denial, fathom all your unselfish motives, they 
might understand you better, but how their lives 
would be clouded ! No doubt, it is kindness in God's 
heart that leads him to hide that which he does, 
Sometimes we feel it, although most of the time we 
complain of it. ‘*Wouldn’t it be terrible to have to 
foresee all the troubles we must endure ?’’ exclaimed 
a friend of mine yesterday. I don’t mean that I 
would not like to see the curtain lifted. My curiosity 
is unbounded. I suppose I should march right into 
the ‘secret chamber’’ if I could. But I am sure I 
should regret it. Wesee enough. Sometimes I think 
we see too much, and ought to try to live less by sight, 
and more by faith. 

To the end that he may command his children 
(v. 19). When you get down to the bottom facts of 
family life, discipline rests on parental command- 
ment. Every little child should be reasoned with, 
for they are capable of seeing into questions of right 
and wrong pretty nearly as far as their parents—in 
my judgment. ‘‘I can see into a millstone as far as 
the feller that picks it,’’ is a daily saying of an old 
man I know. My own reverence for the ethical in- 
sight of children is profound. They can see pretty 
nearly as far into the great millstones as we old folks 
who pick them, —but not quite. And when the issue 
comes, discipline rests on obedience, on command- 
ment. A hundred years ago there was too much. 
To-day there is too little. There would be more chil- 
dren keeping the way of the Lord, and doing right- 
eousness and judgment, if there were fore Abrahams 
with their sublime parental authority. 

And if not, I will know (v. 21). That is what the 
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best school teacher I ever had used to say. ‘+ Charlie, 
if you don't have that lesson to-morrow, I'll know 
the reason why !"’ It sounds like a mild kind of a 
threat, but it made me tremble in my boots. I sup- 
pose it was because I, too, was a reasonable creature, 
and had an instinctive consciousness that, if there was 
not a first class ‘‘reason why,'’ I deserved and I 
should get —! Her discipline was kind and wise, 
It was based on ‘‘reason.’" She never went beyond 
it. What she asked was just and fair. [| knew it. 
And so that little heart of mine knew that, if | could 
not give a reasonable account of my shortcomings, 
there would not be so much as a shadow of an excuse 
to protect me from a righteous retribution, 1 wonder 
if you little chaps know any good ‘‘reason why"’ you 
are late to school, miss your lessons, get out of tem- 
per, are disobedient? Be sure that God will search 
your hearts with ‘‘the candle of the Lord.’’ He will 
know the reason why ! 

Wilt thou consume the righteous with the wicked ? 
(v. 23.) Somehow or other it has to be done. Old 
Tray has to be whipped for being in bad company ; 
the wheat, to be pulled up with the tares ; the clean 
people in the alley, to catch the small-pox from the 
dirty. It ‘‘seems hard,’’ but it won't do to doubt it. 
The lightning that strikes the wicked ‘‘scatters,’’ and 
you had better give it a wide berth ! 

If,... I will spare all the place for their sake 
(v. 26). This law is as true as the other. It is the 
reason why there are so many hypocrites. They 
crawl under the mantles of decent people for protec- 
tion. In this principle can be found a solid basis for 
the hope of reform. If you can only get the standard 
up to a certain proportion of ‘‘decent lives’’ in a 
community, it can carry along a large amount of 
refuse without being swamped. Every powerful or- 
ganism can bear up under a certain number of para- 
sites. A group of decent boys and girls can not only 
resist the infection of the bad ones, but can keep 
them from getting worse. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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A man must sometimes separate himself from his 
saving or lose his salvation. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


HERE was Abraham at the time of this lesson ? 

How many strangers did he see coming to his 

tent? (To a teacher.) Who were these men? How 
did Abraham treat them? Of what city did one of 
these men speak to Abraham ? What was the char- 
acter of that city? Who lived there who was dear to 


Abraham? What did Abraham ask of the Lord, as 
told in this lesson? Did the Lord grant him his 
request ? 


Now go on to the outcome of this story. If the 
school does not know what that was, the superinten- 
dent will have to tell them. Lot had not lived in 
Sodom in such a way as to gain any converts to his 
faith, so not even ten righteous were found there, and 
the city was destroyed. Then God, for the sake of 





ABRAHAM | 
PLEADING FOR 
SODOM | THE WORLD 


WE 











Abraham, 
overthrow. 

Now write down on the board the words ‘ Abra- 
ham pleading for Sodom."" This is the first instance 
of any man praying for another in the Bible. Was 


delivered Lot out of the midst of the 
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this a grand thing todo? Yes, we all feel that it was. 
But the example of Abraham is one that should be 
followed by us. So we must put down, as the lesson 
for ourselves, this: ‘‘We pleading for the world.’ 
Put itdown. This is what all believers should do, 
for in this way they may bring a blessing to others 


which they can in no other way receive. Now let us 


pray for the world that still lies in darkness, that God 
may be merciful to it. 
New York Ciry. 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(References in parentheses are to “‘ Bible Songs"', 


** Sweet hour of prayer.”’ Psalm 88 : 1-4. 


‘* Wait, my soul, upon the Lord." (136 : 1-3.) 
‘* There's a wideness in God's mercy." Psalm re Fi > 
‘* The King of Love my shepherd is."’ ah and 
a . a os Psalm 97 : 1-8. 
Father, whate’ er of earthly bliss. (133 : 1-4) 
‘* Did Christ o'er sinners weep ?”’ Psalm 96 : O13 
‘*The whole world was lost in the dark- (132 : 6-10.) 
ness of sin.” Psalm 145 : 17-21. 


** Love divine, all love excelling." (255 : 13-16.) 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By George H. Archibald 


I. Topic for the Quarter: Old Testament Stories. 


Il, Lesson Topic: Abraham’s Intercession. 
The story of how a friend of God prayed for 
others. 
HI. Golden Text: Zhe effectual fervent prayer of a 
righteous man availeth much,—James § : 16. 
IV. Result Sought: 
More prayer for others. 


V. Starting-Points : 


[Nore.—Starting-point-No. 1 is used in the development of this 
lesson. The others are merely suggestive, and may be used by the 
teacher, if preferred. ]} 


1. How many pray every day ? 

2. Story of a boy who prayed for his mother 
or teacher. 

3. A quiet talk with mother. 

4. The Lord's Prayer. 


VI. Steps in the Teaching Process 
1. PREPARATION FOR LESSON STORY. 

How many of you pray every day? 
you pray? 
2. THE LESSON Srory. 

Our Bible story to-day is about a man who prayed 
for another. We had a story about the same two 
men once before. One was called ‘‘ The Friend of 
God." What was his name ?. Who was the ether ? 
Who knows the story about the separation of Abraham 
and Lot, etc. ? 

After Lot went away from Abraham, taking with 
him his family and servants, and all the flocks and 
herds that belonged to him, he went to:live in the 
valley. Down in this valley there was a city called 
Many wicked people lived there. 
this city that Lot went. 


To whom do 
What do you pray for? 


Sodom. It was to 
I do not think that Abraham 
would have gone there to live, but Lot was not so 
good a man as Abraham was, for, had he been, he 
would have kept away from living among the wicked. 

Do you remember the three men who came to 
Abraham as he sat in the door of his tent? How did 
he receive them ? - What did he do for them? Who 
were they ? What did they tell Abraham and Sarah ? 
After the three men had eaten and rested awhile, they 
continued their journey. Abraham went with them 
to show them the way. One of these was God him- 
self, who appeared in the form of a man, but I do not 
think that Abraham knew at first who it was. As 
Abraham was about to leave ihem, he remained 
awhile talking to Abraham, while the other two went on. 
He had told Abraham that Sodom was a very wicked 
city, and that it must be punished. How were Adam 
and .Eve punished? How were the wicked people 
who lived at the time of Noah punished? How was 
Noah saved? As God had punished those people, 
so must he punish the wicked people in Sodom. 
When Abraham heard what God said, he thought of 


Lot. He too would be punished. Then he prayed 
God to spare Lot. Abraham also prayed for the city 
and the people in it, and said, ‘‘If there be fifty 
righteous people in the city, will it be spared ?’’ 
And the Lord said, ‘If I find in Sodom fifty right- 
eous within the city I will spare all the city for their 
sakes.’" Then Abraham said, ‘‘ Perhaps there shall 
lack five of the fifty righteous ; wilt thou destroy all 
the city for the lack of five?’’ And he said, ‘I will 
not destroy it, if I find forty and five."’ “Then Abra- 
ham spake yet again unto God, and said, ‘ Perhaps 
there will be found forty."* And he said, ‘I will 
not destroy it for the forty’s sake.’’ Then Abraham 
said again, ‘‘Oh let not the Lord be angry, and I will 
speak ; perhaps there shall thirty be found there.’’ 
And God said, ‘‘1I will not do it if I find thirty there.’’ 
Then Abraham said once more, ‘‘ Behold now, I 
have taken upon me to speak unto the Lord ; perhaps 
there shall be twenty found there.’’ And he said, 
‘1 will not destroy it for the twenty’s sake.’ And 
he said, ‘*Oh let not the Lord be angry, and_I will 
speak but this once; perhaps ten shall be found 
there."" And he said, ‘‘I will not destroy it for the 
ten's sake.'’ Then the Lord went on his way, and 
Abraham returned to his tent. But God did not find 
ten righteous people in Sodom. So the place was 
destroyed by fire, but Lot and his family were saved. 
3. THE TRUTH EMPHASIZED. 

Whom did Abraham pray for? Had Lot always 
treated him kindly ? Why shouid we pray for those 
who treat us unkindly ? When the cruel soldiers 
were nailing Jesus to the cross, do you remember 
what his prayer was 2? Was that prayer for his friends, 
or his enemies? Jesus was always trying to do good 
even to his enemies. 

I think Abraham must have prayed often for Lot. 
I do not believe he would have been so kind to him 
if he hadn't prayed for him, Did you ever notice 
that when we pray for another we become kinder to 
that person? I knew a little girl who prayed for her 
kittie. She didn’t pray, ‘‘O God, bless my kittie,’’ 
but she prayed, ‘‘ O God, help me to be kinder to my 
kittie.'’ She really did pray for her kittie, after all, — 
didn't she? I know a boy who prays for his mother. 
Sometimes he prays what our Golden Text calls an 
effectual and fervent prayer, but sometimes he is not 
in earnest. You can always tell the difference in his 
treatment of his mother.. When he prays effectually, 
he is always kinder to her, and more readily obeys 
her. I know a boy who had quarreled with his 
cousin, and that night, before he went to bed, he 
prayed for him, and the next morning, although his 
cousin had been partly to. blame for the quarrel, he 
went and made friends with him. That was an effec- 
tual fervent prayer. I think I can usually tell the 
boys and girls who pray for their teacher and their 
Sunday-school class, for praying far others makes our 
treatment of them more kindly and thoughtful. I am 
afraid we pray thoughtlessly. It is only the earnest 
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prayer of the girl or boy who means to do right that 
is a real, true prayer. The Golden Text says that 
‘‘the effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man 
availeth much."’ 


Vil. Summary of Lesson Steps 


The Truth 


More Real Prayer 
Emphasized 


for Others. 








The Lesson 
Story 


Preparation 
for Lesson Prayer Night and Morning. 
Story 


Vill. Pictures for the Children 

The Flight of Lot, by Rubens. 

(For information as to where this and other pictures 
may be obtained, see leaflet, which will be furnished 
free by the Editor.) 

MONTREAL, CANADA, 


Abraham's Intercession. 
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For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HIS prayer, the first one recorded in the Bible, 
suggests many questions which you can lead the 
children to ask by telling the story of Abraham's in- 
terest in Sodom. Recall the story you told last Sun- 
day of his fighting the four kings, and retaking the 
spoil they had carried away from Sodom, and giving 
it all back again to the city. Though Sodom was 
wicked, Abraham had done something for it, and 
when one who knows God has done a kindness to 
others, he is sure to ask God to help them when they 
are in need. Appeal to the personal experience of 
your scholars, and, when they have told you why and 
when they have prayed for their friends, get them to 
ask these questions that follow, and show, from the 
story of Abraham's prayer, what answers are given. 

1. Who Can Pray Effectively for Others? (1.) 
Righteous persons. Call for the Golden Text. Tell 
of righteous men’s prayers in the Bible. Moses 
prayed for the people who were being consumed by 
fire from the Lord, and the fire abated (Num. 11: 
I, 2). He prayed again for them when they were 
threatened with pestilence, and the Lord answered, 
‘¢T have pardoned according to thy word’’ (Num. 
14:20). Moses’ prayer saved Aaron (Deut. g : 20). 
Samuel prayed for the sinning and suffering children 
of Israel, ‘‘ and the Lord answered him”’ (1 Sam. 7 : 
1-14; see also Jer. 29 : 7; Luke 22: 53, 32; and 
1 Tim. 2: 1, 8). 

(2.) Those who often hold communion with God. 
When God appeared to Abraham, he entertained 
God with the best he had, and then pleaded with him 
face to face. The nearer we live to God, the more 
we ask of him, the more he will grant. 

(3.) Those who have many responsibilities for 
others may have great power in prayer for men (Gen. 
18 :-17-19). God listened to Abraham because he 
was to be the father of a great nation, and because he 
was a wise parent. As Christians, we shall be more 
influential with God the more we do for others. 
Parents, pastors, teachers, —those who bear the needs 
of others on their hearts, pray effectively. Tell your 
pupils, as they grow up, to covet the best gifts, the 
places of largest responsibilities. 

2. What Encouragements Have we to Pray for 
Others? (1.) The history of the people of God 
encourages us to pray. Abraham, Moses, David, 
Elijah, Job, the prophets, Paul, Peter, John, and, 
above all, Jesus our high-priest, have been praying 
for the world (see Heb. 7 : 25). We belong with this 
glorious company, and our prayers blend with theirs. 

(2.) The knowledge of God's purposes encourages 
us to pray. God revealed to Abraham the peril of 
Sodom, therefore he prayed for it. God has revealed 
to us the danger and destiny of men, both that they 
may be warned and that we may pray for them. 
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(3-) We are encouraged to pray for others because 
God has commanded us to do so. 

3. How Can we Increase our Power in Praying 
for Others? (1.) By holiness. God testified to 
Abraham's piety, —‘‘I have known him."’ Abraham 
chose the surroundings that would promote piety. 
At Mamre he could do more for Sodom than Lot. 

(2.) By faith in God (Heb. 11 : 9, 10; Psa.25 : 14). 

(3-) By humility. Abraham was moved by the 
sense of unworthiness, and of the holiness of God 
(study Gen. 18 : 27). 

(4.) By charity. Abraham thought there were 
more good men in Sodom than could be found there. 

(5.) By earnestness. Six times, with the cities in 
full view, Abraham besought God for them. Pray 
for classmates and friends, for your town and country 
and the world, with earnestness that cannot be denied. 
lialf-hearted praying lessens faith. 

4. What Arguments Can we Use in Prayer for 
Others? (1.) The value of righteousness (study 
Gen: 18: 25). The. Jews who killed Christ were be- 


loved for their righteous fathers’ sake (Rom. 11 : 28) ; 
therefore Paul prayed for them. 
(2.) The justice of God (study Num. 16 : 22; 


2 Sam. 24 : 17). 
(3-) The mercy of God. He has given us his 
pledge in Christ that he will move the guilty to re- 
pentance by his Holy Spirit, and that he will save 
them if they repent. 
reasons why he should give us what we ask for. 

5. What are the Limits to Our Prayer for 
Others? (1.) The persistent wickedness of men. If 
there were not ten righteous men in Sodom, Abraham 
could not continue to pray for it (v. 32 ; study 1 John 
5 : 16). 

(2.) Increased knowledge of God's love and wisdom 
may limit our prayers. 


God invites us to urge on him the 


Abraham seems at first to 
have been shocked at God's threatened punishment 
of the wicked in Sodom (v. 25), but greater knowledge 
of God's purposes reconciled Abraham to the punish- 
ment inflicted. Pleading with God for lost men will 
give us clearer insight into his wisdom and mercy, 
and move us to accept his will as ours. 
Boston. 


hl 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION (Gen. 18 to 21). 
[For each member of the Bible class.) 

The first two of these chapters, relating the story of 
the destruction of the cities of the plain, are most 
difficult to explain, and yet are very instructive re- 
garding the personality of Abraham as the prophetic 
The story of Sodom is evidently 
told, not so much for its own sake, as to introduce 
new phases of the patriarch’s character. It is start- 
ling in its anthropomorphism, representing God him- 
self as appearing in bodily form to Abraham, 
conversing with him, as being in perplexity regarding 


writers viewed it. 


the course of action he should pursue, and in igno- 
rance (18 : 21) of the actual condition of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, as discussing the ethics of the situation 
with Abraham, and as revealing his true self by the 
quiet assumption of power. Such details as these it 
would be mockery to treat in sober earnest as descrip- 
tive of God ; they seem, rather, to be made use of 
by the narrator in order to convey to his readers the 
closeness of Abraham's relations with God, his gen- 
erous hospitality, his instant and worthy response to 
the tests to which he is submitted by God. 

The sequel of the story of the patriarch’s hospi- 
tality brings this out. His guests rise to depart to- 
ward Sodom. One of them queries within himself 
whether to declare to Abraham his intention of visit- 
ing upon the cities their gross wickedness. His hesi- 
tancy is solved by reflecting upon the character and 
important piace of Abraham, whom God has _per- 
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mitted to ‘‘know’’ him, in order that a true type of 
religion shall be spread abroad in the earth, who is 
God's friend, and almost an associate (vs. 17-19). 
He makes known his righteous purpose to the patri- 
arch, who makes a successful plea for justice tem- 
pered by mercy. ‘‘Shall not the Judge of all the 
earth do right?’’ But God does not, of course, alter 
his purpose at the pleading of Abraham ; it is rather 
a divine test to which he nobly responds. As Meyer 
says, ‘‘ God was drawing him on, and if he had dared 
to ask at first what he asked at the last, he would 
have got more than all that he asked or thought at 
the very commencement of his intercession."’ 

The story. of the destruction of the cities of the 
plain because of their outrageous wickedness, sets 
forth that conception of God's hatred of persistent 
and habitual sinfulness which explained the deluge. 
The exact historical facts, in this case as in that, 
which gave rise to the tradition reproduced here so 
strikingly in the prophetic story of chapters 18 and 
1g, are not certain. George Adam Smith, Sayce, and 
Dawson, each from independent points of view, en- 
dorse the historical probability of a sudden destruc- 
tion of cities in this region. 

Chapter 20, unless the literary theory of the origin 
of the Pentateuch be true, is a painfwl story. It 
seems to indicate that Abraham was still inconsistent 
with his professions, cowardly, and of lower moral 
standard than Abimelech. On that theory this chap- 
ter is a duplicate of chapter 12, with a slight change 
of names and details, due to a different source. 

Chapter 21 describes the birth of Isaac, the send- 
ing away of Hagar and Ishmael to take up an inde- 
pendent life, and the covenant between Abimelech 
and Abraham, interesting because of the relations of 
friendliness implied, and because of the ceremonies 
which sealed the compact entered into. 


Il. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


[None of the books named are necessary in tollowing these studies. 
The references to them are collated only for those who wish to use 
them. For fuller information about books see leaflet, which will be 


mailed free by the Editor. | 

Very full and interesting notes upon these chapters, 
and their contribution to our conception of Abra- 
ham's personality, are to be found in Dods’s ‘: Gene- 
sis’’ (Expositor's Bible), (172-197), or in his ‘* Gene- 
sis’’ (Handbooks for Bible Classes), (78-93); and 
in Meyer's ‘‘Abraham ; The Obedience of 
Faith *’ (113-166). From a historian's point of 
view, it will be helpful to read Cornill’s ‘‘ History of 
the People of Israel,"’ (28-39), or Stanley's ‘‘ Jew- 
ish Church’’ (I, 15-40). Regarding Sodom, its site, 
and the nature of its fiery destruction, viewed pro- 
saically, see G. A. Smith's ‘‘ Historical Geography "’ 
(504-510), (arguing against Cheyne’ s well-known article 
in the ‘* New World,"’ I, 236-245) ; or Sayce’s ‘‘ Early 
History of the Hebrews"’ (p. 30). For the customs 
alluded to in the text, see Trumbull’s ‘Studies in 
Oriental Social Life,’’ Aassim. 


or, 


III. QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND Discussion, 

(To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful conside.ation 
to members of the elass. The references in the brackets are to other 
lesson helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 

1. Abraham, the Hospitable Shaykh. (1.) Note the 
many details which go to show the whole-hearted hos- 
pitality showed to his strange guests [Howie]. (2.) 
What sort of guests does the narrative indicate them 
to be? [Critical Notes: § 1. McLaren: J§ 1, 4.] 

2. His Plea for Sodom. (3.) Why did Abraham 
have to know what was about to take place? [Mc- 
Laren: § 2.] (4.) What was the motive which led 
him to continue plea after plea? 5.) Is it a recog- 
nized principle that the presence of a few who are 
righteous should protect the many who deserve judg- 
ment? (McLaren: last J. Goss: last 4. ] 

3. The Fate of Guilty Sodom. (6.) On what 
grounds was such a judgment morally justifiable ? 

4. The Melancholy End of Lot's Career. (7.) 
What misfortunes came to him in consequence of his 
selfish choice of the dangerous delights of Sodom ? 
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5. Abraham and Abimelech. (8.) Which seems 
the nobler character in the story of chapter 20? (9.) 
Can we, however, see reasons in chapter 21 for hold- 
ing that they mutually recognized each other's noble- 
ness of character? 

6. Sarah and Hagar. (10.) Was it right and wise 
that Sarah's jealousy should drive Ishmael to the wil- 
derness to live ? 

IV.. SOME LEADING THOUGHTS. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.) 

What a privilege for Abraham to have God as his 
guest! Yet our Lord is more than willing (Rev. 3 : 
20) to become our guest at any time. 

Abraham's readiness to do what he felt to be the 
right thing at the time led to larger and more blessed 
opportunities. This is God's method. 

Deliberate and habitual sinning deserves no mercy. 
To enter upon it entails a serious responsibility. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 

% 


It's not much use protesting against sinners so long 
as your profits come from sin. 
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TT Work and Work 


A Lesson from the Red Men 
By Addison P. Foster, D.D. 


PIMA Indian some time ago set out southward 

from his tribe, bearing a strong sack of money 
on which was the inscription : ‘‘ Papagoe Mission. 
John Davis, Treasurer."" What does this mean? 

It means that the Pima Indians in Arizona have 
been so moved by the word of God that they have 
determined to start a mission among a neighboring 
tribe at the south of them,—the Papagoe Indians. 

It occurred in this way. The American Sunday- 
school Union sustains among the Indians of Arizona 
a missionary,—Mr. W. H. Gill. Some little time 
since, he organized a Sunday-school among the Pimas 
on the Salt River. Reservation in Arizona. The school 
became quite large, having an average attendance, 
the second quarter of 1899, of 120, and, the third 
quarter, of 154. The Pimas accept the Bible im- 
plicitly. Never has the missionary heard a single 
question raised in regard to the authority of any one 
of its statements. They maintain a prayer-meeting 
every Wednesday night with a good attendance, and 
a number of the recent converts pray and give their 
testimony. 

On a review Sunday a wave of missionary enthu- 
siasm swept over this Indian Sunday-school. The 
missionary was explaining two lessons,—Ezekiel’s 
Great Vision and the River of Salvation. He told 
them that the Papagoes south of them were without 
the blessings of the gospel, and were like the dry 
bones of the valley as described in the vision of Eze- 
kiel. He added that so they would doubtless remain, 
unless the Pimas, the only tribe speaking the same 
language, would carry the word of God to them, and 
thus turn the river of salvation into their spiritual 
desert, so that it might blossom as the rose. 

After the missionary sat down, eight men, one 
after another, rose to their feet and expressed warm 
approval of the suggestion of the missionary. A 
rising vote was called for, when all present, including 
about a hundred and fifty men, women, and children, 
stood up to declare their desire to send a missionary 
to the Papagoes. It was then decided to make a col- 
lection every Sunday for the purpose, and by the aid 
of this to support a Pima to carry the gospel to this 
kindred tribe. This wonderful missionary project is 
accordingly now in progress. 

Boston. 






























































































Three Great Educators: 


|" IS conceded that the true founder of educational 

method was Comenius, and that all the chief edu- 
cationists since his time are indebted to him in one 
way or another. Professor Will S. Monroe con- 


tributes to ‘The Great Educators'’ series Comenius 
and the Beginnings of Educational Reform (New 
York : Scribner's. $1). Like the preceding volumes 
of the series, this is a brief, scholarly, readable bio- 
graphical study, descriptive, critical. The influences 
that made Comenius the influence that he was and is, 
his romantic and picturesque career, the traditional 
views of education which he had to overthrow, —all 
this, and more, is carefully and authentically wrought 
out in convenient compass and attractive style. 
a 

A philosophical biography of Froebel, one that dis- 
cerns causes and consequences, that probes motives, 
that estimates characteristics and sums results—this 
biography has been wanting, and is now found. 7he 
Life of Frederick Froebel, by Denton J. Snider 
(St. Louis : $1.25), is 
the product of a well-known psychologist and educa- 
tionist, the co-founder of the Chicago Kindergarten 
College. 


Sigma Publishing Company. 


It studies both the development of the man 
and his work. The doctrine which Froebel applies 
to the child is to be applied to his own biography, 
says Dr. Snider. The book is divided into three 
parts—youth, schoolmaster, and kindergartner. A 
pathetic, tragic story it is. We have nothing like it 
hitherto. The author is a worshiper at the shrine of 
Froebel, but this has not prevented his telling sad 
tales of his hero's weaknesses and shortcomings. 
But these unpleasant revelations, while in a way they 
detract from, in another way they heighten, the pic- 
ture. They increase its effectiveness as a drama of 
life bearing a message to the weak world, giving it a 
stimulus of hope in the mission of suffering. Of all 
great self-determined geniuses, none did nobler battle 
against his own Nemesis than Froebel. He had the 
rising power of a phoenix. Dr. Snider's book won- 
derfully portrays this fate-compelling power. 

As an expert study of philosophical origins in the 
making of Froebel, the book is of rare value. Asa 
pictorial complex of forces it is luminous and inter- 
esting. Its faults are chiefly those of style or man- 
nerism. The almost continuous use of the grammatical 
‘« historical present’’ is wearisome, and at times even 
confusing. The Carlylish jerk and vision might 
better have been left to Carlyle. And why the spell- 
ing ‘‘kindergarden''? However, these are small 
matters. The book is a real contribution. One does 
not need to be a kindergartner to get both pleasure 
and profit from reading it. It abounds in romance, 
in lights and shadows, in ups and downs ; and, in spite 
of the irony of fate, the dramatic return of the deed 
upon the doer, victory is in sight to the dying old man, 
and the cross is lighted with the glow of the crown. 

Few more useful works on education have been 
issued of late years than James L. Hughes's Dickens 
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as an Educator (D. Appleton & Co. $1.50). Mr. 
Hughes may fairly be said to have discovered Dickens 
the educator. It is true Dickens has long been 
known as a philanthropist, or certainly as a reformer. 
But to class him as an ‘‘educator’’ will doubtless 
It is nevertheless 
true. Dickens's novels are, in the main, educational 


create surprise in some quarters. 
works, and so intended by him. Mr. Hughes goes 
so far as to claim that Dickens is the greatest educa- 
tional reformer that England has produced, and Dr. 
Harris endorses the rating. It is not merely that 
Dickens appealed to the sympathies in behalf of the 
better treatment of children, but it-is that he was a 
purposeful student of educational science, and espe- 
cially of Froebel. With the exception of his able 
article on ‘‘ Infant Gardens,’’ which was an account 
of Froebel and an exposition of his kindergarten 
theory and practice, his educational writing was of a 
different sort from the ordinary treatise or manual. 
He stands alone in his method. He teaches by the 
novelist's power of making pictures, and so not only 
inculcates philosophy, but awakens personal sympathy 
through the concrete presentation of life pictures. 
we 

But did Dickens actually accomplish anything in 
the way of real school reform? Mr. Hughes shows 
that the reforms which he wrought are not only visi- 
ble but extraordinary. He is largely responsible for 
the establishment of free schools in England, for the 
abatement of corporal punishment, for rulmg by 
kindness and interest, for the improvement of orphan 
asylums and poor-houses, and, in particular, he ex- 
posed the evils of cramming, taught the essential 
character of the imagination in development, showed 
the need of correlation of studies, etc. ‘‘ No other writer 
has attacked so many phases of wrong training, un- 
just treatment, and ill usage of childhood,’’ says Mr. 
Hughes. This remarkable book is made up largely 
of extracts from the works of Dickens appropriately 
connected and commented on, the extracts being 
grouped in such a way as to illustrate those educa- 
tional laws and principles which Dickens meant to 
propagate, as well as those uneducative bad practices 
which he intended to condemn. 

Mr. Hughes's work ought to have a large and 
peculiar mission. The people cannot read didactic 
works on pedagogics, and teachers who do read and 
study these works but too seldom have the power of 
applying abstract laws and principles in practice. 
Nothing more luminous, from beginning to end, can 
be found than the present volume. Those who have 
been readers of Dickens, but who have read him 
more for ‘‘the fun of it,"’ will see, as they re-read 
these passages, how much profound ductrine and 
reformatory energy lies under and back of Dickens's 
work. They will be amazed at least to see how few 
And while he 
often writes on this negative side, he shows that he 
always -knows where the corrective lies. 


abuses Dickens has left unsmitten. 


He was 












Their Life Stories 


therefore as constructive as he was destructive. It is 
his strong feeling that gives permanency and propul- 
sive force, as Mr. Hughes says, to his work. Not 
less than twenty-eight schools have a place in his 
books, together with references to other institutions of 
an allied character. Fourteen types of reprehensible 
coersion come under his ban. Says Mr. Hughes: 
‘« Froebel revealed the true philosophy, Dickens gave 
it wings.'" The book deserves wide circulation, not 
only among teachers and parents, but also among: all 
who are interested in the cause of moral reform. 


a 


The Mind of Tennyson: His Thoughts on God, Freedom, 
and [mmoi,ality. By E. Hershey Sneath, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in Yale University. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.25. 


The significance of Tennyson as a thinker anda 
theologian has attracted the attention of Dowden, 
Van Dyke, Myers, Masterman, and other critics. Pro- 
fessor Sneath takes up the matter under the form of 
the famous Kantian triad, and traces the course of 
the poet's thought with regard to each. Naturally, 
it is the third which takes the largest space, as Tenny- 
son gave more thought to the life after death than to 
any other great problem. On the first, he came to 
accept the modern view, which emphasizes the truth 
of the divine immanence in the universe equally with 
As for 
‘‘freedom,'’ he has nothing especially illuminative to 
tell us, and Professor Sneath might have found a 
better third term in the Incarnation, if that had fitted 
into his Kantianism. Like all the writers on the 
subject, except Mr. Masterman, he does not lay suffi- 
cient stress on the influence exercised on Tennyson 
by Frederick Maurice, whose methods of thought, 
and ideas as well, pervade ‘‘In Memoriam."’ But 
he has given us an interesting and suggestive book 
within the limits he has set for himself. 
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The Christian Doctrine of Immortality. By Stewart D. F. 
Salmond, D.D., Principal and Professor of Theology, 
United Free Church College. Aberdeen. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $3, net. 


This is the fourth edition, revised throughout, of 
Scotland's most important contribution to the study 
of eschatology. It is divisible into three parts, —his- 
torical, exegetical, and controversial. In the first, 
Dr. Salmond exhibits the teachings of other religions 
on the subject, and -their relations to the Christian 
doctrine. In the second, he exhibits the actual 
teaching of the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and of the related literature—apocryphal and 
Talmudic. In the third, he reviews the modern 
theories of conditional immortality, restorationism, 
the ‘‘larger hope’’ of Maurice and his school, the 
dualism of Bishop Martensen, and other forms of dis- 
sent from what Dr. Salmond regards as the orthodox 
doctrine. One finds no reference to the views of 
Jacob Boehme, or Swedenborg, or those of Bushnell, 
although these are sufficiently original and influential 


that of the divine transcendence over nature. 
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to deserve discussion. Dr. Salmond has no conces- 
sions to make to any theory. While he differs on 
points of detail and of exposition from Calvin and 
Edwards, his view is substantially theirs. His book 
is at once the strongest and the most learned on the 
orthodox side of the discussion. 


% 
The Reformation, By Williston Walker. [Ten Epochs of 
Church History. ol. IX.] New York: Charles Scrib- 


ner's Sons. $2, net. 

Many as are the histories of the Reformation in 
our language, there still is room for a good, scholarly, 
and yet popular book, and this Professor Walker has 
given us. By the plan of the series in which it ap- 
pears, he leaves England to another writer ; but the 
Continent and Scotland are treated with remarkable 
fulness, considering at once the brevity of the work 
and the easy fluency of his style. It has not been 
the easy writing which makes hard reading, for, as 
experts will see, the author has given close study to 
the great characters and the social situations of the 
time. His portraits of the three leading reformers 
are admirable, that of Calvin the best and the most 
judicial, although the study of Luther’s more complex 
nature leaves little to be desired. Perhaps its worst 
defect is the failure to recognize the Saxon reformer’ s 
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HE same difficult art that sounds 
in the scant fourteen lines of the 
sonnet, or shows in the ivory inches 
of a miniature, is present in the 
= making of a successful short story. 
€ When the scope of a writing is 
§ bounded by chapters instead of 
pages, bad art may be so diluted 
“ — as to pass unnoticed; but in the 
cramped area of the short story, the tiniest brush- 
stroke shows, and a mixed metaphor, a it of infelici- 
tous phrasing, or even a weak word, may mar the effect 
of the whole composition. 


Crucial Instances 
No book of recent months more nearly embodies the 
correct canons of short-story telling than Mrs. H. R. 


e] 





Wharton's last volume, which she publishes under the 
title of Crucial Instances (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons. $1.50). The name itself suggests the prin- 
ciple of her art. Each story is founded on some solitaire 
instance worthy of. infinite polishing and pains, and 
which, completed, shows gleams of color from every 
tiny facet. The master-tale of the book is the one 
entitled ‘«* The Duchess at Prayer.’’ All the mystery, 
the guilty love, and the guiltier hate, of Italian in- 
trigue two hundred years ago, are concentrated in its 
pages, while the cold horror of the passing of the 
poor gay little Duchess and her lover is as powerful 
as pitiful. Perhaps the other most notable stories in 
a series in which none are mediocre are those entitled 
*« Copy *’ and ‘* The Rembrandt.”’ 


Through Old Rose Glasses 

All the sweetness of the South that shows in the 
voice and hearts of her men and women sifts like a 
perfume from the pages of Mary Tracy Earle’s latest 
book of short stories,—7hrough Old Rose Glasses 
(Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1.50). There- 
in is the peace and the charm and the laughter 
of life in the Southern sunshine, which we of the 
strenuous working North are fain to envy. The peo- 
ple in these stories have the time which the North 
has lost for over a generation. Even our love-making 
is hurried in comparison with the sweet leisurely woo- 
ing of Miss Willie in ‘* Lawyer Money,"’ or with the 
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early experiences as typical of what his country was 
passing through in the remarkable revival of religion 
which began about forty years before his birth. It is to 
Professor Kolde’s especial credit as a scholar to have 
supplied for us the background of Luther's early 
activity by his account of that remarkable movement. 
Professor Walker shows the vitality of the old myth 
about Luther, recalling Habakkuk as he climbed the 
Scala Santa at Rome, by adopting it as history, —as, 
indeed, even the iconoclast Baur does. He also 
represents Luther as burning the bull of Leo X ‘‘in 
Wittemberg,'’ which he did not do there, but outside 
the gates. In the account of Calvinism it is hardly 
adequate to contrast the Calvinistic doctrine of the 
‘‘real presence’’ in the eucharist with the Lutheran 
as a ‘‘spiritual’’ in contrast to a ‘‘ physical’’ pres- 
ence. In the account of Castellio the usual mistake 
is made of classifying him among the rationalists, 
when in fact he was a devout mystic, nor is he given 
sufficient credit as the first literary champion of re- 
ligious toleration. Very admirably is the disciplinary 
side of Calvinism brought out as one of its most 
characteristic features. It was this, more than any 
questions of doctrine, or even church government, 
which forced the consistent Calvinists of England and 
Scotland into collision with the Stuart policy. 
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for Summer Reading 


loves of those that won and lost in the sadder stories 
entitled ‘* Heartsease’’ ‘The Tinkling Sim- 
lins.’"’ No more delightful stories of the South have 
appeared this year than are found in this book. 


On the Servant-Girl Problem 

Undaunted by the recent organization of domestics 
which Dame Rumor hath is already in force at Chicago, 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, in her last book, 7he 
Successors of Mary the First (Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Co. $1.50), essays to settle the servant problem. The 
author deals with her subject from the employer's 
standpoint, and outlines a distressful picture of a 
happy home disintegrated by a series of incompetent 
servants. . Finally, when the wife of the story is re- 
duced to a condition of nervous prostration, the hus- 
band's ideals shattered, and the daughter's naturally 
bad manners still farther vulgarized by a series of 
incompetent domestics, the situation is saved by the 
advent of a young woman possessed of high culiure, 
education, and beauty. Gradually she becomes the 
companion and friend of the daughter and the com- 
fort and inspiration of the parents, besides performing 
in a pleasingly scientific manner all the necessary 
household duties, for all of which she received the 
purely nominal sum of four dollars per week. Mrs. 
Ward's solution of the domestic problem is simplicity 
itself,—when troubled by inefficient servants, dis- 
charge them, and obtain one possessing the above- 
described qualifications. 


Bryn Mawr Stories 

From the inimitable Harvard Stories of Post to the 
awful depths of John Seymour Wood's Yale Yarns 
the whole gamut of college tales has been run within 
the last decade. There have been Smith “College 
Stories, Princeton Stories, Cornell Stories, the soulful 
tales of Abbe Carter Goodloe, which excited so much 
Wellesley wrath, Harvard Episodes, and a host of 
others. The editors of Bryn Mawr Stories (Phila- 
delphia: George W. Jacobs & Co. $1.25, net) have 
adopted the unusual method of having different wri- 
ters cover separate phases of college life. In some 
of the stories the local color is too intense for general 
appreciation, and in others the enjoyment of the 
reader is tempered with awe at the learning of the 
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characters, who translate sagas into English verse, and 
read with equal enjoyment the screed of. Ulfilas or 
the bricks of Babylon. The result of the method 
employed, however, is a pleasing composit photo- 
graph of the college life and customs. The most 
effective of the series in its naturalness is the pathetic 
bit entitled ‘‘A Reminiscence.”’ 


Short Stories from John Luther Long 

The flat twang and indescribable sputter of conso- 
nants which characterize that dialect known as ‘‘ Penn- 
sylvania Dutch"’ have been well portrayed in print 
by John Luther Long in his last book of short stories, 
which he has published under the title of Zhe Prince 
of Illusion (New York: The Century Company. 
$1.50). The best of these dialect tales is the one 
named ‘‘ Jane an’ Me,’’ while ‘‘ The Horse Trade"’ 
is another story of Pennsylvanian life in its early 
days, with a happier ending. In ‘* The Honorable 
Christmas Gift of Yoshidu Arymidzu,’’ Mr. Long has 
harked back to his first love, and shows that intimate 
knowledge of the delightful Japanese character which 
made ‘‘ The Fox Woman"’ and his other stories of 
Japanese life such unusual reading. 


The Delectable Mountains 

There is a Burtonian melancholy in Arthur Col- 
ton’s book of short stories,— 7he Delectable Moun- 
tains (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50), 
which belies its name. The first three tales, though 
told by children, show too grim a touch for child- 
world stories, two of them ending with suicide. In 
the themes of the others, however, appears the sym- 
pathetic treatment which has characterized the fugitive 
poems by which the author has been best known 
since he won his bays as an undergraduate in the 
pages of the Yale Literary Magazine a dozen years ago. 


Mary E. Wilkins on Understudies 

The strange doctrine of sympathies which, in me- 
dieval times, held that there were mystic dim rela- 
tionships between man and the flowers of the field, 
together with that still older belief in man’s psychical 
connection with the animal world, finds an echo in 
Miss Wilkins’s late book, Understudies (New York : 
Harper & Brothers. $1.25). In her writings is found 
the true realism,—not that which collects the sordid 
and evil things of this life merely because they exist, 
but that gentler art which shows the unnoticed poetry 
and pathos of common things. All of the tales in 
this book are of that under-world which ever cries to 
mankind as its bréthren, and claims and offers help 
and sympathy. Such stories as ‘‘ The Squirrel,"’ 
‘¢ The Lost Dog,’’ and ** Peony,"’ add to the sweet- 
ness and fulness of life. 


Adventures of the Sea 

In homely, straightforward phrase, Stanton H. 
King, now the superintendent of ‘Sailors’ Haven"’ 
at Charlestown, has set forth the incidents and acci- 
dents in his life as a common seaman before the mast 
some twenty years ago, under the suggestive title of 
Dog - Watches at Sea (New York : Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Co. $1.50). Beginning his career, at the age of 
thirteen, as a cabin-boy, the writer crammed into the 
next ten years more of travel and adventure than 
ordinary work-a-day mortals experience in a long life- 
time. Murder, mutiny, sudden death, and experi- 
ences at sea with fire, cannibals, scorpions, — all 
receive passing mention as not unusual details of his 
daily life. Despite the glare of adventure, the weary, 
squalid hardship of the life at sea of the old-time 
sailor, diversified only by periods of equally weari- 
some debauch on shore, shows bare constantly 
throughout Mr. King’s narrative ; and it is reassuring 
to learn that conditions in the marine service, both 
afloat and ashore, are changing for the better. 
A Sailor’s Personal Religion 

The literature of personal religious experience, 
especially when it relates to the difficult problem of 
saving others, is always helpful. With Christ ai 
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Sea (New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
$1.50), by Frank T. Bullen, who came into promi- 
nence with his first book, The Cruise of the Cachalot, 
as a writer of true sea-stories, is a book of this nature. 
In it the author outlines the story of his life, and how 
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into it Christ came, From that night, through the 
ports and ships of the world, he began to aid others 
to accept Him ; and it is inspiring to read of the 
courage that dared preach Christ in the din and dark- 
ness of the forecastle, and among motley crews ashore. 
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For Teachers and Lovers of Children 





NGLISH works on education 
are likely to be insular and 
special, and so we find much 
that is thus in Education in 
the Nineteenth Century (New 
York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1), edited by R. D. 
Roberts, M.A., D.Sc. The book is a compilation of 
thirteen lectures delivered in the education section 
of the Cambridge University extension summer meet- 
ing, in August, 1900. It is designed, not only for 
teachers, but for others who feel a general interest in 
educational methods and reforms. 














The treatment 
was intended to be broad, and chiefly historical. The 
lectures, being by different authors, are independent 
of one another, yet all bearing a relation to the gene- 
ral subject. Some are rather special for the general 
Of the lat- 
ter class is that on ‘‘ Christian Work in Public Schools, "’ 
‘*Some Aspects of Theory and Practice in Infant Edu- 
cation,’ one on the teaching of history, one on the 
teaching of science, and one on industrial education. 
The lecture on the University Extension movement 
by Sir Richard Jebb ought to command attention, as 
also Mrs. Sidgwick’'s on the higher education of 
women, and a paper on the Outlines of the Develop- 
ment of “ducational Ideas during the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. But the whole volume is a valuably authentic 
review of the situation, —under the limitations. 
Nora Archibald Smith’s Works 

One of the strong champions of the kindergarten is 


reader, while others are of larger interest. 


Nora Archibald Smith, whose magazine articles, as 
well as her books and her collaborated work with her 
sister, Kate Douglas Wiggin,-have given her a wide 
reputation. Here are two recent issues from her pen, 
—one a paper-covered booklet called A Plain Talk 
about the Kindergarten, and the other a thin book 
called Zhe Message of Froebel, and Other Essays 
(Springfield, Mass. : Milton Bradley Company. 50 
cents). The former is in paper, and will be sent by 
the same publishers on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 
These essays have appeared in several of the best 
journals from time to time, and are on various aspects 
of educational work with young children, direct or 
tangential. Miss Smith is a sprightly and suggestive 
writer. The booklet just mentioned is a handy thing 
to give to a mother who wants to know what a kinder- 
garten is before she makes up her mind what to do 
with her child. 


A Little Book on Child Study 

For people who hear a great deal about child study 
in a vague way, Zhe Child: His Nature and Nurture 
(New York : The Macmillan Company. 45 cents), by 
W. B. Drummond, is a convenient, concise account 
of the subject, well up to date as far as it goes. It is 
elementary, being. intended as an introduction to the 
study of the physical and mental development of the 
child. It will be found useful both to parents and 
teachers, 
On Early Childhood 

A sane and sensible book for the day is arly 
Childhood, by Margaret McMillan (Syracuse, N.Y. : 
C. W. Bardeen. $1.50). It is written from the Eng- 
lish point of view, which, however, does not impair 
its utility for an American reader. Among the sub- 
jects treated are oral training, moral trainigg, litera- 





ture and children, the feeble-minded child, the cost 
of mental effort, etc. To the person well read in the 
findings of modern scientific child study the book will 
contain nothing new, and yet it is always interesting 
to the student of the child, especially to the unprofes- 
sional student, to find old facts reinforced by new 
groupings. The book will be useful both for parents 
and teachers. 
Care of the Child in Health 

The scope of Dr. Nathan Oppenheim's book, 
The Care of the Child in Health (The Macmillan 
Company. $1.25), is larger than its title indicates, 
for, after an interesting chapter which discusses the 
chief factors in the present social position of woman, 
it considers the physical and psychical conditions 
most conducive to health in the mother and for the 
child some time before the entrance of the latter into 
the world, and then proceeds systematically through 
the subjects of feeding, bathing, sleep, exercise, cloth- 
ing, habits, training, and education of children, con- 
cluding with a discussion of certain abnormal condi- 
tions and diseases of children. This field is well 
covered, and the suggestions of the author indicate a 
tender and hearty sympathy with children, and an 
earnest desire that they shall become healthy, manly 
or womanly, upright, and happy. The moral tone of 
the book is excellent. In certain details fine skill is 
shown in the discussion of delicate and difficult sub- 
jects. In regard to the relation of mothers and nurses 
to children, the suggestions are practical and wise. 
The chapters on defects and diseases of children do 
not reach the same point of excellence that one finds 
in the other parts of the book; and some medical 
advice is given which is not of universal acceptance, 
such as the very common error of regarding the 
employment of antitoxins as analogous in rationale 
to the procedure of vaccination. With these excep- 
tions, the book is one which may be heartily com- 
mended to thoughtful parents, as likely to be of great 
benefit to them and to their children. 
Physical Exercises for Children 

A very highly recommended primary book of Phys?- 
cal Culture (Richmond, Va. : B. F. Johnson Publish- 
ing Co. 35 cents), by B. F. Johnson, now appears in 
a revised and enlarged edition. It is full of sound 
advice and wholesome instruction in the matter of 
physical exercise, as well as other hygienic observ- 
ances. It is amply illustrated, alike from drawings 
and from photographs of children in action, singly or 
in the class. 
Child’s Christ-Tales 

Five years ago, a little book called Chi/d's Christ- 
Tales (Chicago: A. Flanagan Co. 75 cents), by An- 
drea Hofer Proudfoot, was well received, as it deserved 
to be. It now appears, with illustrations from the 
great paintings, as a souvenir edition, in the seven- 
teenth thousand. It is an appropriate gift to a child 
or to a mother with young children, especially at 
Christmas time. 
Poems on Child Life 

An excellent collection of poetry for and about 
children and child life is The Listening Child (New 
York : The Macmillan Company. 5ocents), by Lucy W. 
Thacher. ‘There is a preliminary note by Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, and an introduction, or ‘‘ Short 
Falk to Children about Poetry.'’ The author claims 
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that her selection from the stores of English verse is 
made for the youngest readers and hearers, yet her 
short talk, it must be said, is not well adapted to 
these youngest hearers. The collection of poetry, 
however, is none the less a good one—as poetry. 
Life as a School Study 

If there is any truth that is gaining ground in edu- 
cational theory, it is that life is the bottom factor in 
education. A series of papers appeared some time 
ago, in that excellent journal, The Little Chronicle, 
by Francis B. Atkinson, on Life as a School Study 
(Chicago: Little Chronicle Publishing Company. 
Paper, 15 cents), which now appear in book form. 
And the sub-title tells us that it is an exposition of 
How to Use a Newspaper inthe Class Room. With- 
out close articulation with life, other studies miss their 
purpose. Some of the most valuable information in 
the world is not to be found in text-books. The daily 
newspaper is not a suitable text-book for the school, 
but the school newspaper is. The Little Chronicle 
aims to fill this place, and it has had large success. 
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The French Academy. By Leon H. Vincent. Bostcn: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1. 


Corneille. By Leon H. Vincent. 
flin, & Co. $1. 


These are the third and fourth of Mr. Vincent's 
delightful studies of French society and literature in 
the seventeenth century. 


Boston : Houghton, Mif- 


The story of the early days 
of the great Academy, from its origin in the social 
gatherings at the house of M. Conrart, a Protestant 
poet, is told with vivid portraiture of individual mem- 
bers down to Boileau, and with a lively sense of the 
different stages in its development from the time 
Richelieu took it up and gave it a charter. The 
poetry of Corneille presents a more difficult theme, 
as it is hard for those to whom Shakespeare is ver- 
nacular to do any sort of justice to the French drama. 
Mr. Vincent, however, makes us feel the place and 
greatness of the elder Corneille as the creator of a 
drama suited to the genius of his countrymen, and 
as a genuine man in an already artificial age. 
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A Dictionary of American Authors. By Oscar Fay Adams. 
Fourth edition, revised and enlarged. Boston : Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co. $3.50. 


The call for a fourth edition of a work of reference 
within four years after its first appearance, indicates 
that its author hit the mark in his planning and exe- 
cution of it. This edition includes some thousand 
more authors than did the third, and is bulkier by 
fifty-two pages. The biographies and bibliographies 
are extremely condensed, to make room for the thou- 
sands who are included, but one would have pre- 
ferred as much expansion as would have given the 
dates of books. Some names are missing, such as 
the living Archibald Alexander, who writes on phi- 
losophy ; John Hall Ingham, the poet; Edward P. 
Cheney, the historian ; and John Rae, the remarka- 
ble economist. But perfection in such a book is not 
within the bounds of possibility. 
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The Sunday-School Ulustrated Bible. London: Samuel 
Bagster & Sons, Limited ; New York: James Pott & Co. 
75 cents, $1.20, and $1.40, net. 


When children are required to bring their Bibles 
with them to the Sunday-scheol, they should have a 
convenient book, in size and shape, providec for 
them. The Bagsters have provided for this neea by 
issuing a book 53 3% inches in size, with good, 
clear print, little more than an inch in thickness, and 
with more than thirty full-page half-tones scattered 
through this edition, illustrating the familiar stories 
of the sacred volume. The pictures are well exe- 
cuted, and help to make the work attractive. An 
illuminated presentation page is inserted, and twelve 
maps are given in the back of the book. 
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Books Received 
july 19 to July 26 


Cassell & Co., New York 
Memorable Thoughts of Socrates, The. By 
Xenophon. Translated by Edward Bysshe. 
Paper, 10 cents. 
Jennings & Pye, Cincinnati 
Religion and Morality. By Daniel Carey. 
50 cents. 
Lothrop Publishing Company, Boston 
Princess of the Hills, A. By Mrs. Burton 
Harrison. $1.50. 
The Macmillan Company, New York 
English Church from the Norman Conquest to 
the Accession of Edward I. (1066-1272.) By 
W. R. W. Stephens, B.D., F.S.A., 75. 6d. 
James Pott & Co., New York 
Practical J.ife Work of Henry Drummond, 
The. By Cuthbert Lennox. With an intro- 
duction by Hamilton W. Mabie. §1. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York 


House of Romance, ‘The. By Agnes and Eger- 
ton Castle. $1.50. 
Mousme. By Clive Holland. $1.50. 
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BUSINESS 
DEPARTMENT 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent | 
on an advance order of 1,000 er more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue fora year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- | 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within | 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected | 
position without extra cost, except when the ad- 
vertiser contracts for a position on the last page. | 
For all advertising conditioned on an appearance 
upon the last page, an advance of 20 per cent in 
addition to the regular rate will be charged. 
For inside-page positions, on orders of less than | 
$7,000, an advance of 20 per cent in addition to 
the regular rate will be charged. All adver- | 
tisements are subject to approval as to character, 
wording, and display. Advertisers are free 
to examine the subscription list at any tima, 
For Terms of Subscription, see page 503. 
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The Indian and the Northwest. A hand- 
somely illustrated book just issued, bound in 
cloth, and containing 115 pages of interest- 
ing historical data relating to the settlement 
of the great Northwest, with fine half-tone 
engravings of Black Hawk, Sitting Bull, Red 
Cloud, and other noted chiefs ; 
battleground, and ten colored map plates 


Custer’s | 


showing location of the various tribes dating 
back to 1600. A carefui review of the book 
impresses one that it is a valued contribution 
to the history of these early pioneers, and a 
copy should be in every library. Price, 50 
cents per copy. Mailed, postage prepaid, 
upon receipt of this amount, by W. B. Knis- 
kern, 22 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 





The correct population of cities and towns | 
in the Northwest, located along the line of 
the Chicago & North-Western Railway, is 
shown in a booklet just issued by that com- 
pany. Copy may be obtained by sending 
stamp to W. B. Kniskern, 22 Fifth Avenue, 
Chicago. 


“SACRED SONGS No. 1 


Over 830,000 Copies Sold 
208 pages, for Sunday-schools, yer-meetings, etc 
Board covers, $25 per roo. Sample, a0 cents 


The Bigiow & Main Co., New York and Chicage 
Acknowledged 


The Belgian Hare Guide to be the finest 


and most reliable book out on Belgian Hare industry 
No one interested in Belgians can afford to be without 
it. 25c. postpaid R Graham, 124 N. 7thSt., Phila . Pa 





BIBLE EDUCATION BY MAIL. Diploma and 
degree course, $1 per month. Catalogue free 
Prof. C. J. Burton, Christian University, Canton, Mo 
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Thoughts for the 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
MEETING 
BY ROBERT E. SPEER 


August 18, 1901. God’s Requirements. 
Deut. 10 : 12-14. 








Daily Readings for Preceding Week | | 
MON.—Men and God (Mic. 6 : 6-8). | 
Turs.—He requires love (Deut. 6 : 1-9). | 
WED.—Obedience covers all (1 John 5 : 
1-6). 
THURS.—Service is included (Psa. 100 : 
1-5). } 
FRI.—We can do his will (Luke 8 : 16-21), 
SatT.—God helps men (Psa. 37 : 23-31). 











HE fact that God requires something 

of us is in itself sufficient to trans- 

form all life. It shows that he thinks of 
us and cares for us. 
Christians a simple commonplace. But 


| needs to be transfused with love. 


That seems to! 


can discern God's ways. It is not his | 
way to hate any one, to be untrue or un- 
just. His ways are righteousness, and 
all his ways are peace, and he overflows 
with all noble ministries. And we are 
capable of walking in the ways of God, 
of living like him in the quiet and 
orderly workings of our lives. 
% 


3. And to love him. 
dash of tenderness. 


Life wants a 
But more, life 
And 
it is great that God is willing to be the 
loved one, and makes our loving him 
a requirement of our lives. To be 
allowed to love God is wonderful. To 
be bidden to love him is life. 

~ 

4. To serve the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart and all thy soul. To be sure 
that is the only sort of service worth the 
name. This is God's call for the con- 
secration of heart and mind. All our 
emotion, and all our intellect, are to go 





pause and consider what life would be 
without this conviction, and it will seem 
no longer commonplace. Daniel Web- 
ster said once that the only doubt that 
had crossed his mind as to the truth of 
revealed religion sprang from the thought 
of man’s littleness and God's greatness, 


| and the fear that a God so great could 
not concern himself with a creature so 


small. But if God has requirements for 
us he must have thoughts about us. 
this point, we who believe that Christ 
was the incarnate thought of God about 


| us, and for us, and of us, are lifted high | 
| above all doubt ; but, even without the | 
| incarnation, 


expectations in Old Testament law and 


prophecy reveal in their requirements | 


the thoughtful mind of God. 
x 


Our life then is not a personal caprice, 
a thistledown without a law, blown by 
unordered winds. It is a free conformity 
asked for by the loving father, who has 
revealed to us on the Mount of Sinai, 
and on the mount of his Son, in the 


| word of the prophet and the heart of 
| every man, his will for his children’s 


What is that will? The verses 


| of this topic give answer, in part at least. 


~ 
1. To fear the Lord thy God. The 


| Old Testament thought of fear is equiva- 


lent to the New Testament thought of 
faith, To fear God is not the same 
thing as to be afraid of God. Those 
may be afraid who do not fear, and those 
who truly fear are not afraid. When 
John says that perfect love casts out fear, 


he means fear in the sense of afraid, and | 


not in the Old Testament sense of faith, 
of reverent love. The Psalmist means 
fear in this noble sense when he says, 
| **The fear of the Lord is clean.’’ To 
fear the Lord is to be subject to him, 
to look ever to his hand, and to humble 
ourselves thereunder. 


% 


2. To walk in all his ways. God has 
| his ways. 


Each of us has his ways. 
' People know us by our ways. It is a 
homely, illuminating phrase, and we 


On | 


the moral law and God's | 


| into his work. No cry of ‘‘ emotional- 
ism"’ is to intimidate us on one side, or 
| of ‘‘rationalism’’ on the other. The 
| infinite heart is the infinite mind, and 
all that we are is to be satisfied in him 
| and to serve him. 


5. To keep the commandments of the 
| Lord and his statutes. When men speak 
| about the progress of humanity, and the 
new spirit of the age, as though these 
| could remove the moral landmarks of 
| God, it is good to remember that the 
infinite living Spirit is the source of 
| law, and that he has spoken to man in 

commandments and statutes that are to 
| obtain approval and obedience, not 
abrogation from the moral nature of 
man. 

‘«For thy good.’’ Surely it will be so. 
If it is for the good of every piece of a 
machine of man’s building to conform 
to the mind of its builder, it is more 
true of man in his place in the infinitely 
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? Best Soap 


Made by B. T. Babbitt, New York. 








| delicate organism of life. For our good 
| let us obey God. 








Sold by grocers everywhere. 
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A™ one can try The Sunday 
rate. 


newed. 


the specified time, unless you 


i 

j _ Ome well-known method of sending 
coin into a hole cut to fit it in a piece o 

| inches square over each side of the coin to 
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The Sunday School Times Co., 








Three Months for 
| Twenty-five Cents 


You can have it sent to the teacher who needs help at 
| the very points where The Sunday School Times has helped you. 
If you haven't been a subscriber this year {and many such will 
see this offer), now is the time to get acquainted with a paper that 
will open to you a new world of Bible study and Bible teaching. 

It is worth noting that every subscription to The Sunday 
School Times is discontinued by the Publishers at the end of the 
term paid for, unless the subscriber orders the subscription re- 
When you subscribe for three months, you mean three 
months,—and you do not receive the paper a single week beyond 


Due notice is sent in time for renewal. 


twenty-five cents by mail is simply to set the 
cardboard, paste a 


in a sealed envelope under a two-cent stamp 


weeks) 


School Times at this subscription 


want it, and order it continued. 


iece of paper about two 
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THE POLICEMAN 
YSPOT- 

LESS 
TOWN 






This brilliant man walks ep and down 
Upon the streets of Spotiess Town. 

The glitter of his shining star | 
Arrests attention from afar. 

It lights the beat and goes to show 
That naught can beat SAPOLIO 


A housekeeper’s attention is in- 
stantly arrested by the condition of the 
shelves, paint, windows, and tins in 
her neighbors kitchen. These mark 

ood housekeeping. No matter how 
~ the rest of the house may be, if 
the kitchen is not clean it shows the 
worst kind of unthrift. A basin of 
water, a cloth and . 


SAPOLIO 


will save you from this reproach. 











We Offer, Subject to 
Prior Sale, 


Choice Oklal.oma 
First Mortgages 


on improved farms, worth from 2% to 

5 times the amount loaned thereon 
Netting the investor 
6 per cent interest 


Each of the securities has been per- 
sonally examined by one of our 
salaried examiners, 


Write for our latest offering. 


Winre G Winne 
Winne Building, Wichita, Kan. 
Mention this paper. 

















Recommend the 
7% Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stocks of Cot- 


Hugh Mac Rae 
& Co., Bankers. 


ton Mills i th 
Investment South for helity per 
Securities for satisfactory in- 


terest returns. 





Wilmington, N. C. 


Invite correspondence 


SEND TO 


H. O’ Neill & Co., New York, 


for illustrated catalogue of general merchandise. 
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AMERICAN FIRE 
insurance Company 


Compan ding, 
308 and S10 0 Walnut ‘Street, Philadelphia 





-\ 
2 Cf =e $500,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and a 


other claims... --15729,708.58 


Surplus over all Liabilities... iosiabenseed 247,362 42 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1901, 
$2,477,069.00 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, Prestdent. 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec. 
WM. B. KELLY, Genl. Mgr. 
DIRECTORS: 
Thos. Montgomery, Charles S. Whelen, 
Israel Moc Edward F. Beale, 
Pemberton S. Hutchinson, ohn S. Gerhard, 
Jos. kK. Cotegeem, idward Lowber Welsh, 
rchibald R. ee 


5 to 6 % interest, without default 


of goings l or interest, is the record of our 22 

ears of pla acing choice first- -mortgage real-estate 

oans. Through the long and severe financial de- 

preestone our first-mortgage loans, carefully selected, 

ave stood secure without loss to a single customer. 

Write to us for our list of loans in the blackwaxy belt 

of Texas and in Oklahoma, and for the causes and 

proofs of our success in the trying period between 
1878-1901. LOANS GUARANTEED. 


THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO. 
Bullitt edhcamantsies Philadelphia, Pa. 








That ye ORN likel stick to you until 
you use A=-C SALVE then it ‘Il go 
quickly enough NS ll ad a box for 
15c.; and | return your rsc., if you 
can honestly say it did you no good. 

Giant Chemicat Co., Philadelphia. 
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HERE'S ANOTHER DELICACY: 
Slice Peaches into your dish of Ralston 
Breakfast Food, then add cream and sugar. 
Of all breakfast foods, Ralston isythe great- 
est palate-pleaser, because It’s unsterilized, 
Cooked in five minutes, 


Ralston Breakfast Food 
retains the delicious flavor Nature has be- 
stowed on Gluterean Wheat, and is cooling 
nourishment because it don't overheat the 
blood, 

The acid of frult brings out the fine flavor 
of Ralston is striking contrast to inferior foods. 
A free sample for your grocer’s name. 
Purina Health Flour makes ‘Brain Bread.” 


PURINA MILLS 


“‘Where Purity is Paramount’’ 


CS 866 GRATIOT ST., St. Louts, Mo. 


PURINA MILLS PRESS 
~~ 4 


Educational 


“DO NOT STAMMER 


Dr Winston, Principal Valley Seminary, Waynes- 
boro, Va., was cured by Dr. Johnston after stammer- 
ing fifty years. Have cured hundreds of others. 
You can be cured. Can refer to The pupdsy School 
Times. Send for descriptive book. S. Johnston, 
President _and Founder, Philadelphia Institute for 


[ ] Stammerers, 10 ring Garden 
17th YEAR. Street, Phigdebkia Pa. 























B. & B. 


Turn to page 111 


of our Summer Catalogue, and see how easy 
we’re making it for you to provide yourself 
with your own Bathing Suit for the seashore 
trip—pick of the smart styles for ladies, 
girls, men, and boys—moderate priced. 

Catalogue ready to send if you haven’t a 
copy. 

Giving up-to-date attention to every sort 
of choice goods pertinent to the summer trip 
—chic Waists, Shirt Waist Suits, dainty 
Wash Gowns, Swell Wash Skirts. Write us 
and get benefit of our experienced mail-order 
department’s attention. 

Extraordinary emptying out of odd and 
surplus lots medium to finest Wash Goods— 
throw-away sacrifice. 

Odd lots 25c. to 35c. Madras, 
15¢. 

Large lines other pretty and useful Wash 
Goods, 6K c., 10¢., and 12%c.—half, and 
less than half, price. 

Odd lines, 
for skirts, 35¢. and §0c. 

It’s an exceptional time for money-savers. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 








10c, and 














Church Furnishings 


Tig SCHUM MERELY BELLS 








Pm nowt perfect, highest class bells in the wo: 
& Co., Watervliet, West Troy P. 


CHURCH Wxthse* RGEISSLER SA 


ie ordering goods, or in sxaiier ingutry 





concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publishers, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you :aw the adver- 
tisement in The Sunday School Times. 


75c. to $1.00 Woolens—great | 








separate classes. 


From Josiah Strong, President of the 
League for Social Service, New York 
City. 

*“‘T have read with much interest and satis- 
faction your first supplemental Sunday- 
school temperance lesson. It seems to me 
we!! calculated to accomplish the desired 
result. 1 wish Sunday-schools everywhere 
might make use of it. I also like very much 
your Supplemental Bible Question Course, 
which is admirably adapted to train our 
youth in precisely those scriptura! points 
concerning which they are to-day prover- 
bially ignorant.” 


From P. N. Peloubet, D.D. 

“1 think your idea excellent. Such sup- 
plemental lessons are, I think, among the 
very best ways of teaching temperance in 
the school.” 


From John Wanamaker. 

“ Thanking you for your letter, at hand 
on my return from a week's absence, I 
hasten to say that my opinion of your quar- 
terly Supplemental Lesson upon temperance 
is ar, F all the preparations are as well 
done as the one presented to me, your work 
will be of incalculable value. Moderate 
statements, after all, are the strongest, and 
carry the farthest.” 


per hundred. 
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A New Sunday-School 
Exercise on Temperance 


Ma TRIKING facts about temperance and intemperance are in- 
cluded in a new supplemental exercise of responsive read- 
ings for use with the quarterly temperance lesson, or at any 
time in any Sunday-school. 
condensed, trustworthy, and convincing statements of fact 
on this vital subject, for use in Sunday-schools, in form and material 
and price especially adapted for use by the school as a whole, or by 


Supplemental Temperance Lesson Number One has been carefully 
prepared by the author of the well-known Supplemental Question Course, 
Mr. John B. Smith, of whose work something may be learned from 
the following words of commendation : 


Thousands of schools will welcome a special supplemental service 
such as this, and orders should be placed promptly. 
will be sent to any superintendent for a two-cent stamp. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


There has been a real need for 


From Amos R. Wells. 

“Il am very glad to put upon paper just 
what I said the other &; about your exer- 
cise,— namely, I think there is a decided 
need for just such an exercise as Mr. Smith 
has prepared for the use of the entire school 
in connection with the temperance lessons. 
The first exercise of the series appears to me 
in every way a model,—attractive, concise 
forcible, and cértain to leave a distinct and 
fine impression.” 


F:om Frank Delane, President Temper- 
ance Life Insurance Association. 

‘| have read the advance sheets of your 
Sunday-school temperance. lesson, and I 
think it is most excellent. The facts you 
have given as to the ‘ Temperance and Gen- 
eral Provident Institution” can be verified 
at any time by correspondence in this office, 
and it seems to me that the teaching of the 
entire lesson is most forcible.’ 


From Mrs. J. K. Barney, Round -the- 
World Missionary of the Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union. 

“In your Supplemental Temperance Les- 
son, Number 1, you have shown much tact 
in giving truth in a new way, and so pre- 
senting it that even the most prejudiced can- 
not object.” 


A specimen copy 
Price, $1.50 











Pan-American Exposition 











Staunton Military Academy 


Staus » Virginia. Ideal “ home” school for 

ys. aration for any — or university. 
Rekned c ristian influences plendid climate. 
Charges, $300. Send fer handsome catalogue, free. 





PENNSYLVANI wort Gay. 
high-grade school 
for girls, convenient to K Phila., and Wash- 
ington. Departesents : ege Preparation, English, 
usic, Art, Language, Coleg Business, uipment 
modern. $190. per ear. Fall term Sept. 1 Illus. 
catalogue. . Ove or R. DARLINGTON, ‘Ph.D. 


T N Thoroughly trains 
A MA pouns men and women 
bor usiness, and 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. tains situat ons In- 
struction by mail or in aT nses low. 
For catalogue, address ©, C. G S, Presi- 
dent, Box 745, Bouctikeopate, } N.Y. 


Mary Baldwin Seminary “ Zez¢ 


Term begins Sept. 5, 1901. In Shenandoah vile, of 

Virginia. 225 students from 27 states past session. 

Terms moderate. Enter anytime. Send for catalogue. 
Miss E. C. WEIMER, Principal, Staunton, Va. 








Williston Seminary Prepares boys for 


any college or scien- 
tific school. Library. Physical, chemical, biological 
laboratories ; gymnasium, etc. New athletic field 
with 4 mile track. Opens September, rgor. JOSEPH 
H. Sawyer, M.A., Principal, asthampton, N ass. 


The Peekskill Military 4 Academy ¢ osth 


Prepares for _ and Gov't Schools. Jerse 
business course. mnasium. Begi 
Address the Brincipals, Peekskill, N 


G*" _DEY ‘COLLEGE Wiminern, Del. A Busi- 

ness and Shorthand School of National Reputa- 
tion. Students from 15 states. Both Sexes. Write for 
(free) catalogue—one of the most expensive published. 





ND for catalog to M stic Valley Institute, Mystic, 
Conn. me | year. Chartered Born sexes. Home. 





Light on the 
Story of Jonah 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


The story of Jonah, or anything tending 
toward an explanation of it, has a claim 
upon the attention of every Bible-reader. 

Dr. Trumbull brings to bear upon it 
many interesting and instructive facts 
worthy of the consideration of all readers 
of the Bible. 

19 pages (5% 7% inches), with illus- 
trations. Price, 20 cents. For sale by 
booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers. 
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Address Room 322, 


folder of the New York Central, mailed anywhere for a stamp. 


Grand Central Station, New York City. 































































